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EDITOR °S PREFACE 


Those who have been intimately connected with the author of this work, 
late Lt.-Col. Manohar Lal Bhargava, testify that he started work on this 
subject in his early thirties and was still at work when in 1939 he fell sick 
and died. The readers of this book will realise that the enormity of work 
that it involved needed a whole life-time of patient research and devotion. 
The most admirable feature has been that an Indian of such affluent 
circumstances in 1930's was so keenly given to scholarship and was so 
confident of his thoroughness that he could boldly differ with Indian 
scholars of ancient past like Yāska and British and German scholars of 
recent past, with arguments difficult to refute. 


Providence was unkind in taking away such a great man at the early 
age of 49 and that was perhaps the reason why the author could not draw 
his own maps which, one can be sure, he must have had in his scheme. In 
the absence of such maps the only alternative has been to reprint such 
maps of Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India as have been referred 
to by the author. It is hoped that they will help the reader to follow the 
line of argument of the author to an appreciable extent. 


As this book was written in 1930’s, the late author gave for the modern 
Geographical names those that were current then. For instance he used 
Rājputāna, The United Provinces of Āgrā and Oudh etc. Such names 
are no longer current and the modern reader may find it easier to read 
instead Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh etc. In places where substitution was 
altogether innocent, it has been effected but at others it was not so simple. 
For instance the words India, Pañjab, etc. have undergone a change in the 
meaning and caution has been exercised by pointing out in the footnotes 
that these terms carry the meaning ascribed to them in pre-partition India. 
Yet it has not been possible to correct such references completely. Many 
regions which now are in Pakistan have been treated as parts of India in 
this book for the simple reason that when the book was written they were 
parts of India. Itis hoped that the readers of this book do not require to 
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be told that places like N. W. F. P., Bahāvalpur, Sindh etc. now fall in 
Pakistan. 

In the original manuscript the verses and the references ran with the 
text. Liberty has been taken of separating them as footnotes to make a 
convenient reading of the text possible. 

The edition of the Rgveda published by Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, 
Poona has been taken as the standard for quoting the text and numbering 
the verses. Every attempt has been made to print the correct text by 
tallying it with this edition of the Rgveda. Some references from their 
sources could not be checked on account of non- -availability of the books 
with the editor. It is believed that they are right because in the text 
checked, the discrepancy was extremely rare. All this has been necessitated 
because of our misfortune that the author is no more. 

No effort has been spared to publish the work as free of errors as possible 
realising that a small error in this type of work could grievously injure the 
cause the late author wanted to plead. 

The late author had described this work as ‘The Physical Geography 
of the Sapta Saindhava’. There is no doubt that this title described the 
work most accurately; but for the ease of comprehension by a large number 
of intermediaries who will be instrumental in making this book available 
to the ultimate person—the reader of this book—the present name has been 
given to this book. We hope we are not guilty of showing disrespect to the 
late learned author by this encroachment. 

Wherever there is an indication in the footnotes to see another footnote, 
it refers to the footnote of the same chapter unless otherwise noted. All the 
unnamed references in the footnote refer to the Rgveda. The Ramayana 
means Valmiki-Ramayana. 

Dr. Purushottam Lal Bhargava, Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
Rajasthan University, Jaipur and Dr. K. D. Bharadwaj, Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Modern Higher Secondary School, New Delhi, 
have greatly contributed to ensure that the text of the entire book is 
accurate. But for the able guidance of these two learned Indologists it 
would have been extremely difficult to fathom this sea of names and 
places. 


—P. D. Mehrotra 
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TRANSLITERATION SYSTEM 


The following system of transliteration has been adopted in this 
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THE SEAS 


The most unmistakable features mentioned in the Rgveda are the four 
seas.! Almost all scholars, with the exception of Das, have been puzzled by 
this fact, because they started with the theory that the Āryas were foreign- 
ers and they invaded the country from the north-west during the second 
or third millennium B. C.. On account of this theory, they did not expect 
to find the geography of Rgvedic Sapta Saindhava to be much different 
from that of the North-Western India* of modern times. They were not 
prepared to recognise the existence of the four seas, as the recognition would 
have violently shaken their theory. They, therefore, either ignored the 
four seas or adopted subterfuges, to explain them away. Some have gone to 
the extent of saying that the Rgvedic Āryas were not acquainted with the 
seas or oceans, completely ignoring the innumerable allusions to them? as 
well as to large ships and to navigation in shoreless and stormy waters. 

Some of the indirect references are: knowledge of the ships of the sea?, 
glory-seekers (i.e. adventurers) on the sea‘, profit-seekers (i.e. merchants) 
going in company to the sea5; crossing in a ship and crossing the sea in a 
ship?; embarking and urging the ship in the middle of the sea and riding 
the ridges (i.e. high waves) like swinging in a swing”. Other references 


Io 


* India means prepartitioned India, that is, including the territory 
now comprising Pakistan—Ed. 
ugattagt IX-33-6 and 43:19 | X-47-2. 
. eg. Sz, RT, sra etc. 
da dra: qgfaa: | 1-25-7. 
. Fax d "em: | 148-3. 
agá + dat afama: | 1-56-2 and IV-55-6. 
araa ma and farafaa arauīfā 1 1-97-7 & 8. 
. AT ZggId ARTA AAT aga ARATA WET d 
afa gagi equa S Fa šaarat YA TAU VII-88-3. 


a 
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establishing the knowledge of the seas are wealth from the sea’ and the 
many verses which speak of the plight and rescue of Bhujjyu Taugra, left 
in a cloud of water (i.e. mist) and brought to clear atmosphere; animated 
(i.e. fast going) ships able to stand stormy waters!^; sailing for three nights 
and three days in three winged cars (i.e. ships having sails) having one 
hundred feet (i.e. oars) and six horses (i.e. masts) to the desert or sandy 
shore across the sea of water!!; drifting in a sea without beginning 
(i.e. shoreless), non-stationary (i.e. billowy or stormy) and without hold 
(i.e. bottomless) in a ship having one hundred oars!?; from the floods of 
the sea in ships having sails and brown coloured or straight masts!?; 
drifting on the sea and going uninjured; drifting about in ships with self- 
yoked wings!? (i.e. sails). 

Besides the above references there are many more, such as—in the 
Parāvat seal?, rescued from the mighty surge of the seas (i.e. high seas) 
in fast going ships equipped with sails!”, from the beginningless darkness 
(i.e. all-pervading mist) in the middle of the sea in four ships!8; from the 
flood of the sea through dustless regions and leagues amidst the floods in 
ships equipped with sails!? ; abandoned in the middle of the sea20; deserted 


8. «fra am qasar agam t. IX-97-44. 
9. Such as I-116-3 to 5. 
10. gut g «sguftarta tā «fu + Paat Sar: | 
eugait frceradifireafeag Eg tan: u I-116-3. 
11. fra: exafearerfraa crinem pee: dii : 
aga eremum qr Pant vd: ufu THA: 1-116-4. 
12. ATT TRA TGITATHSTEAE AMAT TAS | 
qfi mzepibsqued aar Rai argaraftaaiea ll I-116-5. 
13. aia fr: agarfe heege: 1-117 14. 
14 Wig: agaaa fasia | 1-117-15. 
15. speret fafta caafenfa: 1 I-119-4. 
16. uxrafa | I-182-5 & 6. 
17. ga*d wm: fequeesurueaed fami lama HA | 
Xa āga TT [eg Tada Tas: ataa We: 11 I-182-5. 
18. aafia dlmaa vada qafa ufa | 
"quit Wal Tower Acer saana: mafa |1 1-182-6. 
19. at ysg faf: AKTU WpHG XS: | 
afaa aar qafafsreorgrfrsqzarq |1 VI-62-6. 
20. wet agdtara: quà | VII-68-7. > 
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in the middle of the sea and rescued by ships equipped with sails unflag- 
ging and undaunted?! (¿¿ after hard and long search) ; in winged ones?? 


(i. e. ships equipped with sails); in chariots with sails*; swinging in the 
sea beyond sandy regions and rescued by ships equipped with sails? 
etc. 

To pursue the matter further, Udamegha (in singular number), 
literally a cloud of water, can only mean mist when used in connection 
with a sea (samudra) having desert and sandy zones*5 on its shore, specially 
when it is described as darkness without beginning in the middle of the 
sea®®, I disagree with Max Müller, who believed that the Rks contain 
mostly myths, but the darkness (tamas) of one verse described as a cloud 
of water (Udamegha) in another cannot rationally mean the night. 

There are expressions in other verses used in connection with nau, 
and plava establishing the use of ships or boats propelled by sails attached 
to them. These expressions are fatanga-ratha, rathavi, vi, patatri, vayo and 
paksi. Literally these expressions mean winged chariots and winged 
ones. But they must actually mean ships or boats propelled by sails 
attached to them as indicated by svayukti. We find the words asva and 
karna (literally ear) used in connection with nau, and flava. These 
words must mean the masts to which sails were attached and the rudder 
respectively; the analogy being picked up from horse-chariots, which 
must have come into use before the sailing ships were constructed. Sails 
were called wings from the analogy with birds flying in the air. 

Similarly the word $atapada (literally hundred feet) must mean one 
hundred oars as the word Salāritrais translated as having hundred oars. 

Needless to say that the nāvas propelled by one hundred oars and 
having sails fixed to six masts and mentioned as plava in another verse 


referring to the same event must be big vessels, i.e. ships fit for sailing on 


high seas??. Moreover, plava being in masculine gender must mean a ship. 
21. qd wsquafag ays sgi Sari: | 
qafafercerdeafafwdaarfasfuaararret i. VII-69-7. 
22. qut | VIII-5-33. 
23. vet fafa: t VIII-5-32. 
24. ays AT TAU: qr< Šada Aa AST qafafir: | X-143-5. 


25. qq and Wa | 
26. acarat quw! 1-182-6 (See footnote 18). 
27. I-116-5 and I-182-5 (See footnote 12 and 17). 
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According to these scholars, the lower course of the Indus was the 
biggest collection of water known to the Aryas. The reason for this 
conclusion probably is that they have taken the word 'Sindhu' to mean 
the river Indusonly. They have ignored the fact that the word *Sindhu' 
is used both for sea and the Indus. Also many verses?? speak of samudra 
(sea or ocean) and *Sindhu' together. The latter is used both in singular 
and plural numbers (i.e. to mean the river Indus or the several mouths 
of the Indus or rivers in general). Such verses clearly prove that the 
rsis knew the sea or ocean as distinct from the river Indus. 

I have spoken of the mouths of the Indus, as nadyo??, in addition to 
Sindhusu (i.e. the Indus in plural number) which would, therefore, mean 
the several streams or mouths of the Indus by which it joined the sea. 
This is further confirmed by a verse ?? which describes Varuna as having 
cut the several channels for the Indus. The word sindhu, meaning the 
Indus or a river in general, must have, therefore, been quite distinct 
from the same word when used for a sea and, therefore, the words samudra 
and sindhu (the latter in the sense of sea) could not have been used for the 
lower course of the Indus. 

The rsis knew not only one, but more than one sea or ocean. This is 
proved by many expressions such as samudrai 1?! (i.e. in plural number mean- 
ing many seas), samudra?? (in dual number meaning two seas), sindkūnām?* 
(plural of seas) an expression which could not be applied to rivers in that 
verse as it speaks of the Asvins halting there, paryarnarhsi33 plural number, 
(round the seas), arnavaih** (in masculine gender meaning many seas) and 
other expressions meaning ‘from this sea and that sea?35 in opposition to 


28. e.g. VI-19-5, VIII-6-4 & 35 and 92-22, IX-86-8 & X-65-13, 
66-11 & 89-11. 

29. IX-86-8. 

30. qaza aaa qa: fasti X-75-2. 

31. qui: VI-50-13. 

32. quar! V-73-8. 

32. Rega | src at karga ātd fast vai frat ayer ga: | 1-46-8. 


33. «dwifri gat wife sarsi srsar vat qzt iif aaa | 
fem ai qaa: Jaaa: faa gw: TAA | I-180-1. 
34. sid: | V-59-1. 


35. Al agaaa TREAT | VII-6-7. 
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the expression meaning hea 36. ; 3 
P 5 ven and earth?e; meaning Parāvat and 


Arvàvatseas;?" and meaning eastern and western seas®8, etc. 
os. ER e SLM of scat proved by many other verses. 
ivers’ going to the ocean orsea. Thesame 
idea is expressed in other verses which speak of rivers flowing towards the 
sea’, of rivers longing for sea!!, of rivers bowing to the ocean?, of rivers 
swelling the sea43, and of rivers flowing into the sea, though the number 
seven is not mentioned. This idea will be primarily applicable only to the 
main and independentrivers of the country and not to their tributaries and 
affluents. As will be explained in due course, some verses*> show that the 
Ganga and the Yamuna must be counted among the seven main rivers. 
These two as well as some smaller rivers, that will be discussed in their 
proper places, did not and could not have joined the lower course of the 
Indus and could not be described as doing so by any stretch of imagination. 
Further, expressions such as ‘like a sea stirring6, *Vasistha's great- 
ness deep like a sea", ‘Indra spreading himself like a sea’!8 ‘sending 
forth unceasing flow of songs like water from ocean's depth”, ‘Indra 
vaster than heavens and floods of ocean’? will be senseless if applied to 
the lower course of the Indus, where it appears it was divided into several 
channels in the Rgvedic times *! as it is now. 


36. fea em gfaeur: | 

37. qafa aataft wu or ardurrafa | IN-65-22. 
38. gut agarat Sif ew qd garz: X-136-5. 
39. was + saq: AT dri 1-71-7. 

40. wg a wai dum: | 1-190-7. 

41. agg a faat grauram: | VI-19-5. 

42. qued: peg: ayaa farsa: | VIII-6-4. 

43. qag: wgafu faea: | VIII-6-35. 

44. qqafaa fresa: | VIII-92-22. 

45. X-75-5 & 6. 

46. war aga waft | V-78-8. 

47. gga afam TIK: | VII-35-6. 

48. agaaa gad | VIII-3-4. 

49. fra afati sq: ĀTI ATT FEAT | X-89-4. 
50. makan agru art: | X-89-11. 

51. IX-86-8 and X-75-2. 
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From the above it is clear that the Rgvedic Aryas were acquainted 
with sea, and it is unjustifiable to hold that they were unknown to them 
and that the biggest collection of water known to them was the lower 
course of the Indus river. 

Proceeding on the wrong assumption that the Rgvedic Āryas did not 
know the sea, some have interpreted the expression 'four scas' to mean 
imaginary seas corresponding to the four quarters of the horizon. Others 
have unhesitatingly translated it to mean four divisions of the heavens. So 
far as I know, none has brought forward any valid reasons why the word 
‘samudra’ should not be given its ordinary and natural meaning, wz. 
the sea or ocean, in those verses, beyond the statement that no seas were 
known to the Āryas about the time when they imagine the supposed Ārya 
invasion and occupation of the country to have taken place, or when they 
think the verses were composed. 

As far as their stand, that the Aryas were foreigners who invaded and 
occupied the country, is concerned, there is nothing definite to prove it. On 
the other hand, Indian tradition does not support the view. The Rgveda 
does not show the Aryas as outsiders. The universally accepted fact that 
this book is the oldest available Arya literature and its language the nearest 
approach to the so-called proto-Ārya, Indo-Germanic or Indo-European 
speech, indicates that the Sapta Saindhava was the cradle of the Arya 
race; while all other Arya peoples, whose language got corrupt by contact 
with non-Āryas and by residence in foreign lands and whose earliest 
literature dates from progressively later periods westwards, had migrated 
from this country. This point has been very ably developed by Kalla in his 
Home of the Aryas and I have not yet read its refutation. 

Their second basis about the time of composition of the verses also 
appears wrong. There isno evidence, beyond arbitrary conjectures, to show 
that the verses were originally composed when they are supposed to have 
been composed. The Indian tradition declares the Vedas to be anadi, i.e. 
coming from times immemorial, viz. a period beyond their knowledge. 
I shall be the last person to say that such traditions should be accepted 
without proper consideration, but I hold that there must be sound argu- 
ments brought forward to reject them. 

Now, let us take the question of migration. Max Müller?? says: ‘But as 
in his language and in his grammar he (the Hindu) has preserved some- 


52. History of Samskrta Literature, p. 14. 
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thing of what seems peculiar to each of the northern dialects singly, as he 
agrees with the Greek and the German where the Greek and the German 
seem to differ from all the rest and as no other language has carried off so 
large a share of the common Ārya heirloom— whether roots, grammar, 
words, myths, or legends—it is natural to suppose that, though perhaps the 
eldest brother, the Hindu was the last to leave the Arya family.53. 

But the Hindu did not leave the ancentral home. He was victorious in 
the numerous wars mentioned in the Rk verses. On account of these wars 
his other brothers left or were forced to leave. The Hindu was left in the 
sole possession ofthe land. Why should heleave his home then? The natural 
consequence would be that the victorious Hindu stayed in his ancestral 
home. To conclude otherwise is illogical. 

We must remember that the word used is samudra. This word 
naturally as well as ordinarily means ‘sea’ and not ‘heavens’ or ‘horizons’. 
To understand the ancient verses correctly, words should be translated into 
their ordinary or natural meanings, as long as that gives sense. Words 
should be interpreted differently only when those meanings have no sense. 
Now samudra translated as sea gives as good (in fact better) sense to the two 
verses as the forced meaning heaven or horizon. There is, therefore, no 
valid reason why the word should be given special meanings simply 
to suit the conclusions of later-day scholars. Conclusions should be based 
on known facts, rather than on distortions to suit otherwise untenable 
theories. Many verses which reveal expressions like ‘wealth from sea or from 
heaven’,®! ‘like wind, like forest and like sea stirring',** ‘placing sea and 
heavens in apposition’,5* ‘waters from heaven’ i.e. floods of rain water, 
flowing dug (from earth), i.e. gushing out of springs or flowing by itself, i.e. 
‘rivers speeding to ocean'*7; ‘the sea, the river, the region (the atmosphere), 
the firmament, Aja Ekapāda (thesun) and the watery cloud*,5* ‘vaster than 
heaven and ocean”? etc., clearly show that the rsis differentiated the sea 

53. Max Müller : History of Samskrta Literature, p. 14. 

54. q ware at feat | 1-47-6. 

55. gar ardt war ad aa qga Tafa | V-78-8. 

56. VII-6-7. (See footnote 35). 

57. qr aid fer sq al wafer AAAA ga ar ar: KAAS: | AKTA T: 
VII-49-2. 

58. aaa: fra T sreafxeraer aaga: | X-66-11, 

59. X-89-11. (See footnote 50). 
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from the atmosphere, heaven and horizon. Surely thesamudra of VIT-49-2 
could not possibly be a sea in the heaven. 

The existence of the four seas is assailed, again very unjustifiably, in 
another way. Some authors have read in the Epics and the Purāņas 
description of the seven seas in the geography of the world. Many scholars 
of the Rgveda have compared the mention of the four seas in the Rgveda 
to the description of the seven seas in the Epics and the Puranas, and 
say that, just as the description of the seven seas in the later literature (i.e. 
the Epics and the Purāņas) is unreal and imaginary, so is the mention of 
the four seas in the Rgveda. But a study of both will easily prove that 
there can be no comparison between the two and the conclusion is 
absolutely unjustified. It is very likely, as suggested by some scholars, that 
the later idea of the seven seas originated from a misunderstanding of 
the Rgvedic expression ‘Sapta Sindhavah’,®! the word ‘sindhu’ being 
misinterpreted as sea. 

The existence of the four seas is denied by others in one more way. 
They have asserted that, unlike the rivers and the mountains, the four seas 
are not named in the Rgveda and must, therefore, be imaginary rather 
than real. It is surprising to find even some research scholars making 
such statements completely ignoring facts. One would like these scholars 
to quote the Rgvedic name of the Sulemān ranges, the Salt range and 
the Northern Pariyatras, all of which, according even to their own theories, 
must have been known to the people of Sapta Saindhava. 

As a matter of fact the four seas are named. They are called the Arvavat 
or the Pūrva, the Paravat or the Para, the Sarasvat and the Saryaņāvat. It 
may be said that the first two are not proper names, but so are the Sindhu 
(river or sea), the name of the biggest river and the Himalayas (the abode 
of snow) the name of the largest and the highest mountain ranges of the 
country. Both of these names Sindhu and Himalaya may be applied to any 
river or sea and any snow-covered mountains respectively. In factthe word 
'sindhu' is quite frequently used as a common noun in the verses sometimes 
meaning a river and at others a sea. It is also not quite clear whether the 
word *Himavanta'? means the modern Himalayas only or all snow-clad 


60. VII-49-2 (See above footnote 57). 


61. gaitaa: | 
62. fanart X-121-4, 
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mountains. The probabilities are in favour of the latter. There is, thus, no 
reason why Arvavat or Pürva and Paravat or Para should not be accepted 
as proper names of the two seas situated in the east and the west of the 
country. 

These two seas—Arvavat or Pūrva and Parāvat or Para—connected 
with the rise and the setting of the sun are quite naturally frequently 
mentioned together. At one place,® the sun, addressed as kešin (literally 
hairy, ž.e. having innumerable rays), is said to have his home in the Pūrva 
as well as the Para sea,** meaning that it rose in the morning from the 
former and retired for rest in the evening to the latter. In Sapta Saindhava 
the sun would always be seen rising in the south-east and setting in the 
south-west and more so from the autumnal to the vernal equinoxes. The 
Pürva and the Para seas would, therefore, be situated in the south-east 
and the south-west of the country. It is these two seas, which are described 
as the Arvàvat (the near or the eastern) and the Paravat (the far or the 
western) seas,5 where Indra is said to be living in one or the other. It 
must be these two seas, through which the Agvins, the precursors of the 
sun, are said to travel*9 presumably during the night. In another verse," 
the chariot of the Ašvins is said to rest on the shore (in singular number) 
ofseas (plural number). The seas must be the Arvavat, the Sarasvat and 
the Parāvat seas. These three seas were imagined to come close to each 


other on the other side of the earth so as to have one common shore 
between them. On this common shore the chariot of the Asvins could be 
supposed to rest in the middle of the night. Again, in another place the 
same deities are said to go round the seas,*% i.e. more than two seas viz. 
the Arvāvat, the Sarasvat and the Parāvat; while at still another place 
their chariot is described as travelling over seven rivers, i.e. over the 
‘Land of the Seven Rivers’. 

These two verses, when considered together and compared with other 


63. X-136-5. (See footnote 38). 
64. sat agarar Sfr uw qd FATT: 
65. VIII-12-17, 13-15, 82-1 & 97-4. 
66. ugarfa adu: V-73-8. 
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verses describiug the movement of the Ašvins, refer to the nightly and 


daily journeys respectively of these deities. 
Moreover, at a place, the A$vins are said to live in a house in the sea”? 


obviously during the night. It must, therefore, refer either to the Parāvat 
sea, into which they sank in the evening, or the Arvavat, from which they 
rose in the morning. Again, in yet another place, there is an expression 
meaning ‘from this or near and that or far seal, in association with ‘from 
heaven and earth'??, 

The seas referred to must be situated at the ends of the country, very 
likely in the east and the west, though the verse may also refer to the 
southern and northern seas at the same time. They would, therefore, be 
the Arvāvat and Parāvat, if not also the Sarasvat and the Saryanavat as 
well, indicating the four main directions with the Earth and the Heaven 
supplying the nadir and the zenith, as Agni Vaisvanara is said to give 
hidden treasures brought from all of them at the rise of the sun. Finally 
the Parāvat, the Arvāvat and the Šaryaņāvat, all three are mentioned and 
the Soma juice is said to be pressed on their shores.?? No doubt, the word 
samudra is not mentioned in several verses,” but is used for Arvāvat and 
Parāvat in others??, and Saryanàvat will be proved to be the name of a 
sea later on. 

So far the existence of the four seas has been proved collectively. 
Now the existence of each of them will be established separately. There 
are many verses speaking of each of them alone. 

The Arvāvat or Pūrva Sea. At one place the sun is said to come out 
of a sea?6, at another place the same idea has been expressed", while at yet 
another place the Devas are credited with having brought out the sun, 
which was hiding in a sea”. At one place Ašvins are referred to as the 


70. agaaa Test VIII-10-1. 

71. SIRTHRTGXIGT TREATY VII-6-7. 

72. fea er gfasar: VII-6-7. 

73. à «rere: qxraf š aatafā gat 3 ara: ardorrafg | IX-65-22. 
74. e.g. VITI-12-17, 82-1, & 97-4 and IX-65-22. 
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sons of a sea,” i.e. they were born or they came out of a sea every morning. 
At another place their chariot is said to reach the heaven after turning up 
from a sea8°, while according to the verse following it the sea is said to 
water their horses with Rasā.s! 

In the last three verses referred to above, the words sindhu and samudra 
have been used indiscriminately, the former in two of them. This proves 
that the word sindhu means a sea and not the river Indus. Moreover, its 
association with the rise of the Asvins, the heralds of the sun, shows that 
the sea was situated in the south-east. Therefore, it cannot be the lower 
course of the Indus in the south-west. The last verse also indicates that the 
Ašvins were seen rising over the place, where the Rasa river of this verse 
joined the Arvāvat sea. The Rasa, therefore, must be a river in the south- 
east and not a north-western tributary of the Indus. 

Itmay be added that the oldest place held sacred to the A$vins and 
mentioned in the Mahābhāratas*, between Tarantuka and Paūcanada, 
with Koti in the east and Varaha and Soma in Jayanti on the west, is still 
recognised at Āsan about ten miles east of Jind on the southern border of 
the Kuruksetra area. Itis thus evident that the sca of all these verses was 
the Arvàvat or Pürva sea, situated in the south-east of Sapta Saindhava. 

The memory of this Arvāvat or Pūrva sea is also retained in later 
Samskrta literature. The great sage Visvamitra Kausika (a Rgvedic rsi) is 
mentioned in this literature to have practised austerities in low lands near 
the sea.83 The Āpagā (a branch of the Rgvedic Āpayā) which was later 
known as Caturang or Catang is the river known as the Kaušikīin Sarnskrta 
literature and is mentioned in the Mahàábharata?! and Ramayana,ss 
though the ancient tradition is placed in a wrong setting there. It is asso- 
ciated with Višvāmitra in the Ramayana. Later on, the lower course of 
the Rākā or the Rāksī also came to be known as Kaušikī. 

The ancient Gādhipurī, named after Gādhi or Gāthin, the father of 


79. fagara 1-462. 

80. seat va: af aaa aram qeqgarafs add ara IV-43-5. 

81. Rega at xar saata IV-43-6. 

82. Vana parva LXXXIII. 

83. armed vide: Pargiter Ancient Indian Historical Tradition p. 
260. 
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85. LXXXV. 
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Višvāmirra, and now called Gādhilī, and Khedi Gādhiān, i.c. an overflow 
settlement of the Gādhis or Kušikas, are both situated close to each other, 
on the right bank of the Kausiki-Catang, about seven miles east of T hanesar. 
The Aitareya Brāhmaņa** and indirectly the Rgveda itself say that the 
Kaušikas were a branch of the Rgvedic Bharatas and show the former to be 
associated with the latter. According to the Rgveda?”, the Bharatas ruled 
in the valleys of the Drsadvati, the Āpayā and the Sarasvatī, in the district 
of Mānusa, with Mànusa town and Ilāspada (both near Kaithal) as their 
centres. The place sacred to their tribal Devi, viz. the Bharati, is still 
remembered at Kopar or Koer, twenty miles further east and on the old 
course of the Kaušikī. The Kusikas, therefore, would have flourished in the 
eastern part of the holy Kuruksetra area and the sea associated with their 
first great sage, viz., Visvāmitra, a Rgvedic seer, will be the Arvāvat sea 
of that Samhita. 

The geologists say that the sub-Himalayan regions now known as the 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihàr and Bengal, were covered by a sea aeons ago. H. G. 
Wells has shown this sea as existing right in the east of Sapta Saindhava 
about 50,000 years back and further east about 25,000 years ago in two 
maps in his Outline of History. Das has identified this with the Pūrva sea of 
the Rgveda though he calls it the Gangetic Sea. 

As farasIcan judge, that sea must have receded a long distance from 
Sapta Saindhava, at least in the later days of the Rgvedic age, and the 
Aryas moved further east beyond the Ganga. Had there been some other 
barrier difficult to cross we would have had some reference to it. But there 
isno reference—not even in the latest hymns. The Arvavat or the Pūrva sea 
of the Rgveda must have, therefore, existed close by. 

At present there are several shallow marshes of varying sizes at various 
distances, a few miles south, south-west, and west of Najafgadh township 
in the Delhi province. They are still euphemistically called the lake of 
Najafgadh. This is the only geographical feature in the south-east of Sapta 
Saindhava, which might now be the last remnant of the sea or at least a 
large lake. 

The largest among them, about five miles south of that town, still bears 
that name; while the others are called after the villages that have sprung 

86. VII-3-17. 
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near them on their dried and filled up beds. Most of them get completely 
dry or retain very little water during summer. The small lake near 
Jahangirpur (in Jhajjar tehsil of Rohtak district) is the only one that 
justifies the name. They receive the rain water from the neighbouring 
parts of the Rohtak and Gurgaon districts and the Delhi province except 
from the north-east and get joined together through narrow channels after 
heavy rains. They are drained by a small rivulet, which running north- 
east joins the Yamuna a little above Delhi and generally always contains 
some water. 

After very heavy rainfall over drainage areas, this lake still receives 
the waters of the Sahbi and its three main tributaries from the south and 
south-west and of the (lower) Nai from the north. The Krsnavati from 
the south-west also reaches it after exceptionally heavy rains, but the 
Duhàn from further south-west does not do so now, though it used to fall 
into this lake not very long ago. As will be shown later on, these four were 
permanent and fairly large rivers in ancient days. The lake would, there- 
fore, have been permanent and large in those days. Cunningham has 
shown the lake about twenty miles long (north-south) and about seven miles 
broad.s8 

Itis probably this lake, that is called the Dvaitavana in the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa?. It is said to have got that name from Dhvasan Dvaitavana, 
a powerful king of the Matsyas, who performed horse sacrifice on its shore. 
The Matsyas lived in the northern Pariyatras (extending from Delhi to 
Khetadi in Rājasthāna from north-east to south-west and continuous with 
the Arāvalīs in Rājasthāna south and south-westwards) in post-Rgvedic 
ages and the lake situated not far in the north of these hills may well have 
been included in their territory during the reign of a powerful king like 
Dhvasan, or at least his domains may have extended up toits southern coast. 

This lake and a forest of the same name are repeatedly mentioned in the 
Mahābhārata, in connection with the movements of the Pandava brothers 
during their exile. Unfortunately the journeys are not described in detail. 
But it isclear that according to the epic the lake and the forest weresituated 


88. Ancient Geography of India : map no. X. 
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in the south of Sarasvati, east of the Kāmyaka forest and Trnabindu lake 
which are said to be located at the head of the desert and in the west of the 
Yamuni, a position which aptly fits in with that of the Najafgadh lake. 
The Pāņdava brothers, during the last year of their exile, for obvious 
reasons, performed their journey from the lake to the capital of the 
Matsyas in a round about way to hide their track. 

This lake is not mentioned in Vana parva??, which describes the whole 
of the Kuruksetra area between the Sarasvatī and the Drsadvatī, or in 
other words, between Macakruka (Amin) in the north-east, Tarantuka 
(Sīnkh) in the south-east, Ramahradas (Rāmrai) in the south-west and 
Arantuka (Beharjaccà) in the north-west, in full details. Thisshows that 
the lake was situated in the south of the Drsadvati. The lake called 
Dvaita® is differently named and appears to be the present Sivan lake 
between Beharjaccā (Arantuka) and Māngnā (Sapta Sārasvata). It can- 
not, therefore, be the Dvaitavana lake of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa and 
Mahābhārata which must be situated near the domains of the Matsyas. 

Itis apparent from these references that the lake of Najafgadh, formerly 
known as the Dvaitavana lake, wasa famous and noteworthy geographical 
feature of that part of the country in early days. 

As will be explained later on, the northern Pāriyātras appear to have 
been high mountains in the Rgvedic age. They would, therefore, have a 
much heavier rainfall and very probably also snowfall over them in those 
days. The Drsadvati, of which the (lower) Nai appears to have been a 
branch, will also appear to have been a large river. All the four rivers 
falling into the Dvaitavana lake must, therefore, have been much bigger in 
the Rgvedic age, than what they were in the Mahābhārata and even in the 
earlier Brāhmaņic periods. The lake itself must consequently have been a 
far bigger collection of water in the former ages than in the later periods. 
It was this huge collection of water in the south-east that was known as the 
Arvavat or the Pūrva seas in the Rgvedic age. It is nowhere mentioned 
by any other name in the Rgveda. 

To be a complete barrier between Sapta Saindhava and modern India 
to the east of the Gangā, so as to keep the Aryans away from the latter, this 
sea would have extended from the foot of the northern Pariyatras in the 
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south-west to the foot of the Himālayas in the north-east. It must have, 
therefore, extended from the Gurgaon district through the Delhi province 
in the north-west of the hills and then the Meerut district to the Bijnor 
district across to the present channels of the Yamunā and the Ganga. 
'There are no means to judge how far it extended south eastwards beyond 
Delhi, where the northern Pāriyātras end. But it must have been fairly 
broad to prevent the Aryas from crossing it and occupying the land on its 
other side in the Rgvedic age. 

The Parāvat Sea. As explained above, the Para or Parávat sea must 
have been situated in the south-westof Sapta Saindhava. The existence of 
this sea is proved by other verses as well !. In a verse 95, the chariot of the 
Ašvins is said to go into a sea. In anothers, the car-borne Ašvins are 
prayed to come back from the Paravat sea. In still another the sun is des- 
cribed as sinking into a sea’, while in yet another, Indra is said as enjoying 
in the Parāvat sea?5, and one verse also speaks of winds blowing from the 
sea’, Three of these verses speak of the sea by its proper name; while the 
sea of the other two, into which the Asvins followed by the sun sank, cannot 
but bea sea in the south-west. The sindhu of the last verse cannot be the 
river Indus, which being the biggest and the only river called specially by 
that name would not need the qualifying word Parāvat, while a sea may. 
Similarly, the ‘sindhu’ ofa verse 100, in which the sun was said to sink, is 
more likely to be a sea rather than a river, as Ašvins, his precursors, 
are said to go into a sea (samudra). Finally one verse speaks of Agni 
shining from the Parāvat (sea) across a desert!?', showing that this sea 
had begun to recede south-westwards even in the Rgvedic age. 

The memory of the Parāvat sea is still retained in the area once 
occupied by it. The Indo-Jhelum-doāb in the south of the Salt range is 
still known as the Sindhu Sāgara like the Ganga Sagara at the mouth of 


94. X-136-5. (See footnote 38). 
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the Bhagirathi-Hugli, the old course of the Ganga. Besides, a tehsil and 
its chief town in Lyallpur district* are still called Samudrī (i. e. belonging 
toa sea orasmall sea). The Paravat sea would have, therefore, covered a 
good part of the Indo-Jhelum-doāb probably up to a little below the 
confluence of the Gomal and the Indus wherever it might have been 
situated in those days, with anarm extending eastward into Lyallpur 
district. Naturally, it would have also covered the whole of the modern Sind 
province*. Even after its disappearance from the south-western Pafijab 
it covered almost the whole of that province} in the early days of the 
post-R gvedic period as mentioned in the Mahabharata’, where Camasod- 
bheda, the site of the confluence of the Sarasvati and the Sindhu, in later 
days, is said to have been (once) situated at the sea-coast. Gradually it 
receded southward and was called the western sea in Indian literature, 
though it has now been named the Arabian sea in our geography text-books. 

The Sarasvat Sea. This sea has been mentioned in several places!3, 
Being the sea into which the most holy Sarasvati river fell and being 
named after her, it was imagined as the husband of that river and its 
sisters, and deified by the rsis. But at a place it is said to possess waves!?! 
and is described as full of honey! and dripping butter!99; terms often used 
to mean “full of water? in the case of rivers. In the next verse it is described 
as having a swelling bosom worth seeing by all!97, just as river Sarasvati 
is said to have a bosom108. At yet another place, itis said to be growing 
like a virile, young and strong male among ladies connected with 
sacrifices!. This in plain language means that the sea received the water 
of the rivers on the banks of which sacrifices were performed. The sacred 
river is called Yajiiiya 110 (connected with sacrifice) in other verses. 


* Now in Pakistan, 
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There can thus be no doubtthat the Sarasvat sea was originally a huge 
collection of water into which the Sarasvatī and other holy streams fell. 
This sea, situated in the south of Sapta Saindhava between the Arvāvat 
sca in the east and the Paravat sea in the west, was crossed by the A$vins, 
followed by the sun, in their journey from east to west. This fact explains 
the use of plural instead of dual number!!! in connection with the move- 
ments of the Asvins. 

The memory of the remnants of this sea in post-Rgvedic ages is also 
retained in later Samskrta literature. In the Ramayana112, Rama Aiksvāku 
is credited with having dried the sacred Drumakulya sea in the north, on 
the shores of which the Dasyu Abhiras lived. From the Mahabharatal13 
the $üdra Ābhīras appears to be living near Vinašana, where the Sarasvati 
disappeared in the sands of the desert* i.e. somewhere about what is now 
Süratgadh in Bīkāner district. The Drumakulya sea must have, there- 
fore, been situated in the north-western parts of Bīkāner. As will be 
shown in its proper place, the last remnant of this sea, into which the 
Sarasvatī and the Šutudrī fell till some time before the days of Rama 
Aiksvāku, was situated in the north of Sūratgadh and Anüpgadh between 
299-30' & 299-45' of latitude and 73°-15’ and 739-45' of longitude to the 
east of the Bīkāner-Bahāvalpurj boundary in that area. In the Mahā- 
bhārata and the Puranas Kuvalayasva Aiksvaku (also known as Dhundhu- 
mara) is said to have killed a Raksasa, Daitya or Asura named Dhundhu 
near a sand-filled sea called the Ujjalaka in the desert". Dhundhār or 
Dhundahar is the ancient name of the modern Jaipur district. It is said to 
be the area where Dhundhu used to live and was killed!!5. The whole 
area both in the north and south of a line between Jaipur town and the 
lake of Sambhar is still dotted with many lakes and the northern ones are 
generally the salt water ones. The Ujjalaka would, therefore, be the name 
of the southern remnant of the Sarasvat sea situated about 27° of latitude 
and between 74° and 76° of longitude. The salt lakes of Sāmbhar, Sargot, 


111. fagat in 1-46-8 and amrffa in 1-180-1. 
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Rivāsā, Kucāvan and Dīdvānā etc. are its still surviving remnants, the 
remainder having been filled up with sand. The existence of this part of 
the Sarasvat sea is also recognised in the imperial Gazetteer of India, 

Another remnant of the Sarasvat sea appears to be the Trnabindu 
lake near the Kāmyaka forest at the head of the desert, mentioned in 
Mahabharata!’ but not traceable in the Rgveda. The Pandavas are said 
to have gone there from the Dvaitavana lake and forest. The marshy area 
round Khadyāl (Ellenābād), in thesouth-west of Sirsā in the Hissār district 
currently known as Dhanur lake, is the only possible region which could 
now represent it, as it is situated on the western boundary of the ancient 
Kuru kingdom and on the north-eastern border of the desert. Till lately 
it used to be flooded by the water of the Ghaggar-Sarasvati after rains, 
before that river could proceed any further. Now the river bed has been 
dammed at Otü and the controlled water is distributed by canals. But it 
still gets marshy after heavy rains. 

There were, thus, three remnants of the Sarasvat sea when it ceased 
to exist as such at the close of the Rgvedic period, viz. the Drumakulya 
sea in the north, which got dried up about the times of Rāma Aiksvāku, 
after the rivers joining it had changed their courses; the Trnabindu or 
Dhanur lake in the north-east which has been reduced into a marsh with 
the decline of the Sarasvati and its tributaries; and the Ujjalaka sea in the 
south which dried up in parts and got filled with sand. The rest ofthe 
Sarasvat sea is now represented by the lake of Sāmbhar, called the lake of 
Agastya in Mahabharata!!8, and other smaller salt lakes in that area. 

The Sarasvat sea, thus, seems to have covered the present Rajasthana 
desert extending over the sites of part of the modern Sirsā tehsīl and the 
modern Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, a part of the Jaipur district and 
adjoining Pakistan desert comprising Bahavalpur. It was very likely 
connected with the Parāvat sea in the west and north-west and it was 
very probably the combination of these two seas that was known as the 
ocean. The mention of deserts!!? in the Rgveda shows that these two seas 
or the oceans had begun to recede even in the Rgvedic days. 

116. Vol. I, p. 38. 
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The Saryandvat Sea. Šaryaņāvat is wrongly supposed to be the name 
of a lake in or near Kuruksetra. The only evidence in support of this 
erroneous belief appears to be the statement of Sāyaņa, who lived in 
southern Indiain comparatively recent days. He cannot be accepted as 
an authority. The sacred places in Kuruksetra area are described in detail 
in Sarhskrta literature but nowhere is the lake mentioned. A lake of that 
region is called Sannihati in Mahabharata!?! and is said to be situated not 
far from Sthānuvata. It is still known by the same name in the east of 
Thanesar town. But that name is not a corruption of Šaryaņāvat as 
suggested by some modern archaeologists. It is a Sarhskrta word meaning 
the ‘site of union’ of all the sacred spots which that lake is supposed to be 
according to Mahābhārata. There is, thus, no warrant to maintain that 
Šaryaņāvat was the name ofa lake in or on the skirts of Kuruksetra. 

As mentioned before, Šaryaņāvat is associated with Parāvat and 
Arvāvat and Soma is said to be pressed on their shores!??, The latter two 
having been proved to be the names of two seas, itis very likely that the 
former isalso the designation of asea. At one place!?? Indra issaid to drink 
Soma on the (shore of the) Saryanàvat while in another place!?!, he is said 
to enjoy on the shores of Saryanavat. According to some verses!?5, that 
deity lived or enjoyed himself on the shores of the Arvavat and the Paravat 
seas. The Saryanavat as used in the verses, in which Indra is said to drink 
Soma or enjoy it on its shores, was therefore very probably a sea too. 
This is confirmed by three verses. In one verse, Indra is said to have killed 
the enemies with his Vajra supposed to have been made from the bones of 
Dadhici!?*. According to the next verse, Indra searching for the horse's 
head (of Dadhici, i.e. his Vajra), which was cut off in the mountains, 
found itin Saryaņāvat!*. In still another verse, the Vajra (of Indra) is 
described as lying in a sea full of water, the rivers bringing their waters to 
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123. qima drafta: frag EX-113-1. 

124. graduate VIII-6-39. 

125. VIII-12-17, 13-15, 82-1, & 97-4. 

126. gA adiret aeaa aroasrferegar: Tata atia 1-84-13 

197. gsewaur UOR: qasaq fray | qfzasedurakri 1-84-14. 
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itas their tribute!28. Quite obviously the two last verses refer to the same 
fact and the Šaryaņāvat oftheoneis thesea ofthe other, which received 
the water of many streams. The former verse also shows that the sea was 
situated at the foot of or amidst mountains, where the horse's head of 
Dadhici was cut off and was thrown away and from where it was carried 
to the bottom of Saryanavat. In another verse!??, Saryanàvat is associated 
with Susoma and Arjikiya (both in feminine gender) and Soma is said to 


grow by them. In still another place mountains are described as belonging 


to Saryanàvat?*. As will be shown later on, the Susoma and Arjikiya 


were Sohan and Haro rivers of the northern Panjab. The Soma is generally 
recognised to have beena plant of very cold climate and mountainous 
regions. The verses, therefore, show that the Saryaņāvat sea was situated 
in northern Sapta Saindhava and amidst mountains near the regions of 
the Sohan and Haro rivers. In one place, Saryanàvat is associated with 
Susoma and Ārjīka (both in masculine gender and singular number) and all 
three are described as full of houses and being visited by men in carts with 
shorter front wheels!?!, All three appear to be the names of mountains, whose 
slopes and valleys were well populated and where visitors climbed up with 
their carts sloping forwards, so as to make it easier for the animals to draw 
them. The Susoma and the Arjika would, of course, be the mountains 
that gave rise to the rivers bearing their names in feminine gender, while 
the Šaryaņāvat will be the mountains surrounding the sea of that name. 
The Ārjīka (in masculine gender and singular number, i. e. the mountain) 
is also mentioned 192 after the Saryanavat sea in the first verse, while the 
Arjikas (in masculine gender and plural number i. e. the tribe which lived 
on the slopes of the Arjika mountainsand in the valley of the Ārjīkīyā river 
and gave their name to the two) as well as Krtvas, (probably another 
name of the Susomas living in the valley of Susoma river and on the 
slopes of Susoma mountains) are mentioned at a place after the 


128. FYR ATAA SAT qw] RAT: weed dag: gx: saam afe t 
VIII-100-9. 


129. ad $ arluraft gatararafā fra: 1 agrs testā afaan: VIII-64-11. 
130. gdarseduraa: X-35-2. 
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Šaryaņāvat in the previous verse and all of them are associated with the 
Soma!3$, 

Itis thus quite clear that Saryanavat was the name ofa sea as well as of 
mountains on its shores or surrounding it. Both were situated in the 
northern Sapta Saindhava near the regions of the Susoma and the Arjika 
mountains and the Susomā and Arjikiya (the Sohān and the Haro) rivers. 
The mention of the former before the latter two, except in one place,131 
where Šaryaņāvat mountain is mentioned between Susoma and Arjika 
mountains, suggests that the Saryanavat sea was situated to their east, i.e. 
to the east of the Murree and Abbotabad hills * 

The only possible remnants of a sea amidst mountains in that area are 
the lakes of Kaémir now known as the Vülar and Dal etc. The name 
Kaámir is said to be an abbreviation of Kasyapa Mira, i.e. the lake of 
Kašyapa. According to local tradition the whole valley was at one time 
a huge lake, almost a sea, named Satisara, which was burst at Bārāmulā by 
Siva with his trident and drained. It was then populated by Kašyapa, 
after whom it came to be called by that name (Nilamata). 

As far as I could trace, this legend is not mentioned or alluded to in the 
Rgveda, though the rsis of the Kasyapa clan are mentioned in, and in con- 
nection with, the hymns. As will be explained in due course, the probable 
event behind this legend took placeat a later period. The Kasmir valley 
is drained by Jhelum river, whose Rgvedic name Vitastā (of the size of a 
span) suggests that it was a very small riverin ancient days. 'The smallness 
of the river must be due to the fact that the gorge through which it comes 
out was shallower and narrower in those days and allowed a comparatively 
small quantity of water to flow out of the valley at a time. The Kagmir 
valley would then be a much larger lake of which the Vülar and the Dal 
etc. are the last remnants. The so-called bursting and draining of the lake 
would really be due to some seismic disturbances, which resulted in the 
widening and deepening of the gorge through which the Vitastà came out, 
thus allowing a much larger quantity of water to drain away, increasing 
the size of the river and decreasing that of the lake. The tradition thus 


proves that the Kasmir valley was a large lake in early days. 


133. a rss gem 3 Wem quem. IX-65-23. 
134. (See footnote 131) VIII-7-29. 
* in Pakistan. 
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There are verses!3? which indicate that, in the north of the salt range, 
the Indus river flowed more or less in the same channel in the Rgvedic 
days as at present. But one verse speaks of Indra having turned the water 
of the Sindhu upwards or northwards.!?9 The Indus runs north-westwards 
only in the east of Kašmir to its confluence with the Gilgit river and no 
where else throughout its course. It could, therefore, be described as having 
been turned upwards or northwards only in the east of Kasmīr. When the 
Sindhu did not run upwards, (¿.e. northwards) it must have flowed west- 
wards in its upper course and entered the Kasmir valley which it now 
skirts in the north-east. A small tributary of the Jhelum in Kagmir is still 
called Sindh (Sindhu) which joins that river from the north-east in the 
middle of the valley about ten miles below Srinagar. It is supposed to be 
the most sacred river of Kasmir and is described as the Ganga of that 
valley. Its confluence with the Jhelum is supposed to be as holy as that 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna at Prayāga!37, This small river has some his- 
tory behind it. It rises in the east of Srinagar and the first partof the road 
to Leh is along its valley. Probably it wasknown to be theancient course of 
the Indus below Leh till some seismic disturbances changed the configura- 
tion of the hills in its valley and made that river flow in a more northerly 
direction. This occurrence was naturally ascribed to Indra by the Rgvedic 
Aryas and was mentioned by Grtsamada Šaunaka-Bhārgava, a Very 
ancient rsi, in the verse referred to above. Before this event took place, 
Kasmīr valley would have been receiving a much larger supply of water 
than it could discharge by the then very narrow and shallow gorge, through 
which the very small Vitastà came out. The Satisara or Kasmīr would 
then bea very big lake, in fact a sea, surrounded by hills on almost allsides 
in the earliest period ofthe Rgvedic age. Itmusthaveremained very large, 
receiving the water of the various hill currents as mentioned at one 
place!35, even after the Sindhu (Indus) changed its course, as only a small 
amount of water ran out through the narrow gorge of the Vitasta; till at 
some later period this gorge got widened and deepened by seismic distur- 


135. X-75-6 & 64-9, VIII-26-18 8: 20-25, V-53-9, and I-186-5 & 
122-6. 


136. ata farqufeorg II-15-6. 


137. Vaidya : History of Medieval Hindu India, vol. I, p. 238. 
138. i. e. VIII-100-9 (See footnote 128). 
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bances, described as the bursting of the Satisara in the Nilamata, which 
allowed much larger quantities of water to drain away, and making it fit 
for human habitation in due course. 

The description of the Šaryaņāvat, as given in the verse referred to above, 
fits in with Satisara or Kaámir of later days perfectly. It was, therefore, 
this large lake or sea occupying the valley of Kasmir, that was known as 
the Saryaņāvat in Rgvedic days. It is very likely, this sea known in the 
Avesta as the Vouru Kaása, and stretching towards the south from the 
foot of the holy mountain the Hara Berezaiti, Haraiti or Hara (probably 
the Haramukha of Kasmir), where Ahur Mazda dwelt in the shining 
Garonmāna and where the white Haoma (Soma) or Gaokrena grew. 
Itseems that, after being turned out of the valley of the Yamuna, the Yamas 
or Yimas, the ancestors of the Avestic Āryas (Irānians), settled in the 
north of Kagmir Valley. On account of this fact Dadhici Atharvana 
was killed there and his head was found in the Šaryaņāvat sea. 

It may be added that the tradition of the four seas round the ancient 
home of the Āryas has been carried on in the story of Du$yanta and 
Sakuntalà in the Mahàbhàrata.!39 Sakuntala, the rejected queen, warns 
her forgetful husband that their son (Bharata) will become the ruler of the 
country surrounded by the four seas and adorned with the king of 
mountains (Himālayas) after the death of his father, though disclaimed 
by him. The memories of these four seas has also been retained in the 
Kuruksetra area by naming four tanks situated near the Aruņā-Sarasvatī 
saūgam between Pehoā and Urņāias the four seas!!?, They are said to 
have been brought there by a Darbhi. This means that it was he who gave 
them that name and that they were not called by that name in earlier 
days. He must have, therefore, done so to retain the memory of the four 


seas after they had disappeared. 


139. Adi parva LXXIV. 
140. Mahābhārata, Vana parva LXXXIII and Archaeological Survey of 


India Report, vol. XIV, 102-103. 
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The mountains! and hills? are frequently mentioned. The snow-clad 
ones are also mentioned?. But so far as I could trace, the only ones men- 
tioned by special names are those situated in the north, where the Soma 
plant grew in profusion and at its best. 

The Saryanüvat Mountains. These are mentioned in some verses!, 
which have already been quoted in connection with the sea of the same 
name. They were apparently the mountains which surrounded that sea 
i.e., those surrounding the Kagmir valley of modern times. 

The Susoma Mountains. They are mentioned in a verse? quoted before 
and should be those which gave rise to Susomā, 7.¢., the modern Sohan 
river. This river rises in the Mari (Murree) hills to the south of the town of 
the same name. Susoma would, therefore, be the name of the range to the 
south of Mari and west of the Jhelum Valley. 

The Arjtka Mountains. These, too, are mentioned in a verse? after the 
above two ranges and in another? after the mention of the Saryanavat sea 
in previous verse. They were the mountains that gave rise to the Arjikiya 
i.e. the Haro river of modern times. This river rises in the mountains north 
of Mari. Arjika would, therefore, be the designation of the mountains in 
the north of that town. 


According to some verses, all these three ranges were inhabited? and 


l. qdq. 

2. fife. 

3. fanaa: X-121-4. 

4. viz. VILI-7-29, I-84-14 and X-35-2. 

5. VIII-7-29. (See footnote 131). 

6. VIII-7-29. (See footnote 131). 

x IX-113-2. (See Chapter 1, footnote 132). 


TEA IX-65-23. 
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visited by people in carts with lower front wheels? probably to fetch 
Soma which grew over them in profusion as indicated by many verses.10 

The Mūjavat Mountains. In one verse Soma of Mūjavat is praised.!? 
The Rgveda does not show where they were situated. But in Atharva- 
veda!?, a tribe called the Müjavats, who apparently gave their name to 
the mountains, are mentioned in association with the Mahāvrsas and 
Gāndhāris and on this side of the Bahlikas. I am unable to locate the 
Mahāvrsas on independent authority, but the Gāndhārīs are acknowledged 
to have lived between the Jhelum river and the Sulemàn ranges on both 
sidesof the Indusin early days, i.e. before they were pushed further west, 
first to the other side of the Indus and then across the Sulemān mountains 
into the modern district of Kandhār in Afghanistan. The Bahlikas are 
said to have lived to the north-west of the Hindükush range round the 
modern Balkh (Bactria). The Müjavats would, thus, be living on thesouth- 
eastern slopes of the Hindükush, which would, therefore, be the Müjavat 
mountains. 

The Sulemün ranges. The mountain ranges extending from the 
Mūjavat to the Parāvat sea do not appear to be mentioned by a proper 
name. The fact that most of the rivers coming out of them to join the 
Sindhu are mentioned by names!3, proves that the Suleman ranges too 
must have been known. Quite likely, the original name of the range was 
Sīlamān, derived from the same source from which the Sindhu got one of 
its epithets viz. the Sīlamāvatī and which got corrupt into Sulemān through 
the Muslim conquerors. These are probably the same ranges which are 
called Ādarša in the old manuscripts of Vasistha Dharma Sūtra! and des- 
cribed as the western boundary of Āryāvarta, though the word is changed 
in later manuscripts into Adaršana, also known as Vinašana, i.e. the place 
where the Sarasvati disappeared in the sands of Rājasthāna dasti 

The Salt Range. This range of the northern Pañjāb, in spite of being a 
is apparently not mentioned in the 


noteworthy feature of the region, š 
) united with the Susoma 


Rgveda. The fact that the Arjikiya (Haro 
9. agian qx: VIII-7-29. 
10. VIII-64-11 and other verses already quoted. 
11. aaea daaa X-34-1. 


12. V-XXII-5, 7, 8 & 14. 
13. X-75-6, V-53-9 and VIII-19-37, 24-30, & 26-18- 


14. 1-8. 
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(Sohàn) is shown as an independent river!? like the Gangā and other big 
rivers indicates that the salt range was not what it is now. It was very pro- 
bably raised up by the same forces which upheaved the bed of the Parāvat 
sea. Its Greek name, Oromenus!$, shows that in later days it was known as 
Rauma Range, i.e. pertaining to Rušamas, a tribe mentioned in Rgveda”, 

The Himalayas. The Rgvedic rsis must have known the Himālayas 
between the Saryanavat and the sources of the Ganga. But there appears to 
be no mention of a special name denoting them or any part of them in the 
verses. The word *Himavantas'!? appears with the words ocean (samudra) 
and Rasā (the land or plains), and they are all described as possessions of 
the Supreme Being!?. Therefore, the word ‘Himavantas’ means all snow- 
clad (high) mountains in general rather than any special group of moun- 
tains. In this sense only this word could be placed side by side with the 
ocean and the plains in general as the property of the Almighty. 

The Northern Pāriyātras, Arbudāvalī or Arāvalī Range. These ranges 
stretching from Khetadi in Rājasthāna through the Nàrnaul, Bāval and 
Gurgaon areas of Pafijab and the Alwar and Jaipur districts of Rajasthana 
to the north of Delhi and between the Sarasvat sea in the south-west and 
the Yamunā in the north-east, are also not mentioned by any proper name 
in the Rk verses. But, as will be explained elsewhere, they must be the 
mountains in the caves of which the Panis (the followers of Vala) hid their 
own hoarded wealth and booty including the stolen cows of the Angirases.?? 
The legend of Agastya's suppressing the growth of Vindhyas (which 
included the northern Pariyatras) in the epics and the Purāņas shows that 
in ancient days they were high mountains as mentioned in many verses,*! 
in connection with the battle between the Indra-worshipping Angirases and 
the Vala-worshipping Panis. This legend is nowhere alluded to in the 
Rgveda, but is described in full detail in the later literature. The seismic 


15. amfa AT gaT, (The former in the vocative and the latter 
in the instrumental case) X-75-5. 

16. Cunningham : Ancient Geography of India, map no. V. 

17. V-30-12 to 15 and VIII-3-12 & 4-2, 

18. ferret. 

19. qur fanaa) afgcar ger Was WaT garg: X-121-4. 

20. X-108 and many other verses. 

21. afz in I-62-3, qdq in 11-15-8, afg in V-39-2 and arg in V-39-2. 
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disturbances which disturbed them, must have, therefore, taken place at the 
end of the Rgvedic period and they must have been high mountains in 
that age and not hills as they are now. The fact that they prevented the 
Aryas from migrating south-eastwards in the Rgvedic age also points to 
the same conclusion. According to the Imperial Gazetteer of India ‘the 
Aravali range, as it exists at present, is but the wreck of what must have 
been in former days alofty chain of mountains, reduced to their present 
dimensions by subaerial denudation.’ 

With the existence of the Sarasvat and Arvavat seas on either sides the 
rainfall in these mountains would have been far larger. Very probably 
their high peaks remained covered with snow for a good part, if not the 
whole, of the year, in ancient days and the rivers rising from them must 
have been perennial and fairly large. 
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The Rk verses speak of deserts! in plural number. One verse speaks 
of three desert regions? together with eight points (i.e. directions) of the 
earth and seven rivers, thus indicating that there were in all three deserts 
in the country. There are references like ‘passing over deserts'?, *Parjanya 
made the deserts passable'', ‘like water brought to a man in the desert’, 
‘overcame by thirst in the desert'?, ‘bless us in paths and deserts"", ‘how 
many leagues is the desert?’8 etc., which show that men used to travel 
through deserts. In a verse rivers are said to cut their paths through 
deserts?. These references show that the deserts were not very vast ones 
and were frequently crossed and the rivers cut their way through them to 
the sea or seas. In another verse, Agni is said to shine from the Parāvat 
sea across the desert!?, It shows that one of the deserts was situated near 
that sea. Through this desert rivers like the Sindhu, the Arjikiya and the 
Marudvrdha cut their way. 

"The other two deserts cannot be definitely located, but very likely they 
were situated in the north and the east of the Sarasvat sea respectively 
through which the Parusni, the Vipāś and the Sutudri on the one hand 
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and the Vīrapatnī, the Sarayu, the Sarasvatī, the Āpayā and the Drsadvatī 
on the other cut their way. It would thus seem that the Parāvat and the 
Sarasvat seas, i.e. the ocean, had begun to recede south-westward even in 
the Rgvedic days. 

There also are verses which probably refer to springs or wells in the 
deserts through the expressions like ‘the beasts seeking their watery shares 
in waters in the deserts’! and ‘like a watering place ina desert?!?, On the 
other hand, there are expressions like *deserts got flooded and water 
flowed'!3, “Indra inundated thirsty desert plains'4, ‘plants spread over 
deserts'!5, ‘rain falls over deserts’6 etc. which show that there was a good 
amount of rainfall even over the desert regions unlike the modern times. 


This must have been the result of the seas in the neighbourhood. 


11. aaay rt eara gast 11-387. 
12. arafaa sur X-4-1. 

13. aréeararft aaa gq: IV-17-2. 
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PLAGES 


Out of the remaining, the most important geographical features are, of 
course, the rivers. But it is advisable to discuss and identify a few places 
mentioned by proper names in the Rgveda before taking up rivers. 

The Mānusa and the Ilāyāspada. A verse says that Devavāta Bhārata, 
on an auspicious day, placed Agni on Ilāyāspada, the best spot on the 
earth. Ilāyāspada, also called Ilāspada or Ilaspada in other verses, is again 
associated with Manusa® and is mentioned by itself in many places?. In 
the first verse, the benevolent Agni is said to have been established in the 
circle i. e. in the district of Manusa! and the oblations offered at Manusa 
and Ilāspada are said to be hisē. The first verse of the hymn speaks of 
Agni sitting fast at Ilaspada®. Another verse? speaks of the people of 
Višvāmitra (the rsi of the hymn) i.e. the Bharatas having placed Agni at 
Ilàyaspada which is said to be the navel (7. e. the centre) of the Earth?. 
Other verses also describe Ilāspada or Ilàyaspada as the chief place where 
the Agni was worshipped?. There is another verse which, by speaking 
of the Bhrgus having brought Agni to the central point of the Earth 


1. qai fadīfg 1 III-23-4. (See Chapter I, footnote 87). 
2. I-128-7. 

3. e. g. I-128-1, III-29-4 and X-91-1 & 4. 

4. ATIS qst 1-128-7. 

9. S ear agm Aasaa ead 1-128-7. 

6. fruafāvegā gftefta 1-128-1. 

7. i.e. 111-29-4, 

8. ROMA Ya ad art gfeegr afa I11-29-4. 
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and the centre of the world’, obviously refers to the same place. It must 
apparently be the same place which is described as the navel of the Earth 
and as the choicest or the best spot on the Earth!?, where Sudas Trtsu is 
said to have performed his horse sacrifice after conquering his enemies in 
the east, west and north in the last verse. Scholars, who did not care to 
consult later and local traditions, have taken it to mean sacrificial altar, 
without pausing to think how an altar, which might be built anywhere, 
could be described as the navel of, or the best spot on the Earth. Das 
identifies a region (which he calls Ila, but by which he means Ilayaspada!3), 
with Kasmir on the strength of the story of Manu’s flood. But the story 
describes Ilà not as a region or a place but as a damsel who called herself 
the daughter of Manu. 

A little consideration would prove that the Manu and Ila of the 
Satapatha story of the flood could not possibly be Manu (the father, i.e. the 
first regular king according to many verses) and Ila (the; first queen of 
Manusas!t) who lived in the earliest known days of the Rgvedic period 
which closed, and not opened with the flood. Besides, the Rk verses do 
notshow Ilà as the daughter of Manu. On the other hand, she is said to 
be ‘of Daksa’ (i.e. probably the daughter of Daksa). Obviously the 
Manu and Ila of the story are figurative persons, representing the man- 
hood and womanhood of the flooded country through the founders of their 
most important ruling dynasties viz. the Manavas and the Ailas. The Ila 
of the Satapatha could not, therefore, have any connection with the Ila or 
Ilāyāspada of the Rgveda. 

Manusa has fared worse at the hands of scholars. They have transla- 
ted it literally but without getting any sense out of it and altering the sense 
for the worse. The verse, in which it is prominently used16, clearly shows 
that the district and, therefore, the town called Manusa and the place 
named Ilāyāspada were situated in the regions of Drsadvati, the Apaya 


10. aufer spat fastest amar gfremr yates wena 1-143-4. 
11. arfa arar gfarsar: III-5-9 and IX-86-8. 

19. qx ar gfireur: III-58-11. 

13. III-23-4 quoted by Das in Ravedic India 59 & 69. 

14, gampa amet 1-31-11. 


15. «arī III-27-10. 
16. As mentioned in III-23-4. (see Chapter 1, footnote 87). 
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and the Sarasvatī, while this and another verse!” show that the latter was 
situated in the circle or district of the former. Mahābhārata!$ describes 
these two places in the holy Kuruksetra area and shows them exactly in 
the same regions as mentioned in Rgveda??, 

A pilgrim going southwards from the Sarasvati and Sitavana (Sivan) 
passed through Mānusa. Āpagā (i.e. the Rgvedic Apaya), Krošā (east 
of Mānusa), Brahmodumbara (having the tank of Saptarsis), Kedāra 
(of Kapilā), Kedāra (of Kapisthala), Saraka (with Rudra Koti) and 
Kūpa (or Kunda) and Ilāspada. Out of these above mentioned places 
Mānusa (now a village called Manas) is situated 3% miles north-west of 
Kaithal; the Āpayā or Āpagā tirtha is still recognised at Gadlī (Gadhli of 
maps and Godli of Cunningham), between Mānas and Kaithal, Brahmo- 
dumbara (with the Saptarsi tank) and Kedāra (of Kapila) at Silokhedā 
two miles south-west of Kaithal; Kedāra (of Kapisthala) is identified with 
Kaithal and Saraka (having Rudra Koti), Kūpa (Kunda as well as 
Ilāspada) with Sergadh two miles to the south-east of Kaithal, in Karnal 
district? Manusa and Ilāspada were thus situated on the right and left 
sides of the Āpayā about 5% miles apart and in the tract between the 
Drsadvati and the Sarasvati. The Mānusa, mentioned in the Maha- 
bhārata is only a town or village, with a pond near it, in which people 
bathe to gain religious merit. The district of Manusa®! would naturally 
include the area round about that town or village, i. e, between the middle 
courses of the Drsadvati and the Sarasvati, almost in centre. The Mānusa 
town and the Ilāspada of the Rgveda were, therefore, and still are, 
situated in the south-eastern Sapta Saindhava between these two rivers 
(the former now represented by the Hānsi-Hisār branch of the western 
Yamunā canal) and on the two sides of the (now defunct) Āpayā; while the 
district of Manusa included the middle parts of the valleys of these three 
rivers and later on came to be known as Brahmavarta and Kuruksetra. 


17. w ag gad algai fēdifadāgsteut + fafa: frat eq fafi: 
qgar agamia ETT Tat p wp reap ume qug? Žaru 
qd:u 1128-7. 

18. Vana parva LX XXIII. 

19. TIT-23-4. (see Chapter 1, footnote 87). 


20. Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV, pp. 100 & 104 and 
other literature on Kuruksetra. 


21. aT as | 
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Mānusa of Rgveda must have got its name from Manu (also known 
as Manusa), the first known regular king ofthe Rgvedic age. Obviously 
Manu must have founded the town of Manusa and lived there as the king 
of the district ** of that name. 

Iláspada, similarly, must have got its name from Ilà, the first known 
ancestress of the so-called Lunar dynasties. In the Mahābhārata period it 
was the name of a sacred site. It issoat present also. But, originally it must 
have been a town as it seems to have become the capital of the Bharatas 
later on. The town came to be known first as Saraka and then Sergadh. 

Vivasvat Sadana. There are verses which speak of “Indra being 
praised?’ or finding pleasure in the ‘dwelling place of Vivasvat'** while 
others mention Agni and other devas being established at the same place”. 

According to its first verse??, verses in the X-75 were first recited in the 
‘dwelling place of Vivasvat'?". It should be noted that the same expression 
«Vivasvat Sadana’ is used in all the five verses. It is, therefore, very likely 
thatlike Mānusa and Ilāspada it was the name of even an earlier town 
founded by Vivasvat, the father of Manu. Unfortunately there is no 
` mention of it in the later literature. The place called ‘Surya’ between 
Kapila and Go-bhavana in the Mahābhārata? and still recognised at 
Saūjanā between Kalāyat and Gohana about ten miles south-west from 
Kaithal may or may not represent the same site; Vivasvat (the Rgvedic 
chief) being mixed up with the *Sürya! (the sun) in mythology. There 
are verses? which, when read together, show that Agni was first established 


by Matari$van Bhargava for Vivasvat at the ‘Navel of the Earth’ and the 
‘Centre of the World’, i.e. the place which came to be known as Ilaspada 


later on. It is, therefore, more likely that *Vivasvat Sadana’ was the earlier 


name of Ilāspada and hence its omission in the later literature. 
22. qs 
23. fire == aaa faama: 153-1, and fasaa: gad wea alfa fast 
sadfa: wart rfe 111-34-7. 
24. faasa: qaq at fe fafa aaaea naai «dfe I11-51-3. 
95. aferar facit reae faena: qaq Sram X-12-7. 
26. i. e. X-75-1. 


27. afa aaa faaeaq: X-75-1. 


28. Vana parva LXXXIII. 
99, 1-143-4 as quoted in footnote 10 and anA Taal Arafat 


amaia gagar faacaq I-31-3. 
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Bharati. The Apri hymns?? of the various clans of the Brāhmaņas 
speak of three Devis named Bharati, also known as Mahi (the Great), Ila 
and Sarasvati. Scholars like Pischel have held that Mahi was a separate 
Devi, independent of Bharati. But it is clear from a hymn?: that Mahi and 
Bharati were the names of one and the same Devi. The rsi mentions all 
the four names but he describes them as the ‘three Devīs?. There are 
hymns which omit Bharati but mention Mahi?*. This suggests that the 
latter must be another name of the former, and must have been used as an 
epithet and not as the name of the fourth Devi in other hymns*4. Bharati 
is given the first place by the Jamadagnis (original Bhrgus), the Angirases, 
the Vasisthas, the Kasyapas, the Agastyas and the Visvamitras (or Kusikas) 
and the last place by Sunakas (adopted Bhrgus), the Atris and the 
Kanvas (adopted Angirases), while the Vadhryasvas (originally Bharatas 
but adopted amongst Bhrgus) do not mention herby name. Ilàisgiven the 
place of honour by the Atris and the Kanvas, the second place by the 
Jamadagnis, the Sunakas, the Angirases, the Vasisthas, the Agastyas and 
the Visvāmitras, the third place by the Kašyapas and is the only one men- 
tioned by name by the Vadhryašvas. Sarasvatī is accorded the first place 
by the Sunakas, the second by the Ka$yapas, the Atris and the Kanvas, 
the last by the Jamadagnis, the Angirases, the Vasisthas, the Agastyas and 
the Visvamitras; and is not mentioned by name by the Vadhryasvas. 
Though the Vadhryagvas mention only Ilà by name, yet they too address 
all the three Devis?5. Their being Bharatas by origin may have some- 
thing to do with the solitary exception from the rule. From the above 
itis clear that Bhāratī was the most important of these three Devīs. 
She is also mentioned in some other verses?5^ with Ila, Sarasvatī and 
other Devas and Devis, and is said to be hundred winters old39^. The 


30. 1-13, 142 & 188, IT-3, III-4, V-5, VIII-2, IX-5 and X-70 & 110. 
81. i.e. IX-5. 


32. fast adt: i 

33. 1-13 and V-5. 

34. i. e. in 1-142 and IX-5. 

35. faut adit (See footnote 37) 
35 A. z. 1-22-10 and 11-1-11. 

36. fgat in I-22-10 and II-1-11, 
36^. III-62-3 
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three Devis mentioned in one verse?? and three ladies of waters in 
another?$, are also supposed to be the same three deities. 

The most ancient place held sacred to Bharati and called after her is 
the Bharati tirtha of Kopar or Koer in the middle of Kuruksetra, 22 
miles east of Kaithal and 12 miles south-south-west of Thānesar. Cunnin- 
gham has mentioned Pañch Tirthi (five holy spots) at Kopar?? but has not 
given their details. Bhāratī tīrtha is one of them. 

If the interpretation of the verset? as given by scholars is correct, it 
would appear that Bharati, Ilà and Sarasvati were connected with collec- 
tions of water. The place held sacred to Bhāratī at Kopar and to Ila at 
Ilāspada in Sergadh are connected with bathing places, while Sarasvatī 
is the deified river. Thus the description of these Devis as given in this 
verse fits in with the sites still held sacred to them. 

Obviously Bharati was the household Devi?!ofthe Bharatas and her 
location at Kopar indicates their origin from that place. 

Ila. llà, apparently the household Devi of the Ailas (including the 
Yadus, the Turvasas (or Turvašus), the Anus, the Druhyus, the Purus and 
their offshoots), would naturally be located at Ilaspada described above 
and not in Kašmīr, as suggested by Das. It may be added that, as already 
shown, Kašmīr valley was occupied by Saryanavat sea in the Rgvedic age. 

Sarasvati. Sarasvati would be somewhere on the banks of the river 
of that name, probably in its upper valley near the Gungū, the Sinivali, 
the Rākā and the Brhaddivā, prayed to by Grtsamada Saunuka‘® and 
Atri‘3, The site sacred to her might have been probably located at 
Sārasvata (i.e. of Sarasvati) in the north-east of Thanesar, as Sarasvatī is 
said to have performed austerities there!!. She was, very likely, the house- 
hold Devi of all the leading families of the Sarasvatī basin excepting the 
Bharatas and Ailas. 

37. frat adig 11-35-5. 

38. manfaat err 111-56-5. 

39. Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV, p. 100. 

40. at wear faesrafea: adaa frarat (ada we 
«aatdanfael aah feat fagā aera: i I11-56-5. 

41. JAT 

42. I-32. 


43. V-42. 
44, Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV, p. 106. 
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The household Devis of the ruling families would naturally become the 
tribal Devis of the tribes ruled over by the families. That could be the only 
possible cause of their being prayed to in the Apri hymns of the various 
clans of the Bráhmanas. It may be added that the two other *adopted" 
Bhrgus viz. the Vainyas and Vaitahavyas and all the ‘adopted’ Angirases 
with the exception of the Kanvas accept the two hymns respectively as 
their Apri hymns%. All the Brahmanas of the whole of India pray to the 
three tribal Devis of the south-eastern Sapta Saindhava only. The Devis 
of the other parts of the country are not mentioned in the Apri hymns. 
They are not even traceable in the existing verses. This shows that all the 
Brahmanas of India, who claim to be the members of one or the other of 
these 18 clans, must have originated from the Sarasvati basin. This in its 
turn proves that the scholars who hold that what they suppose to be the 
oldest mandalas (viz. the family mandalas from II to VII) were composed 
in the north-west, are absolutely wrong; unless it is proved that all the 
Apri hymns are of such a late origin that the descendants of the emigrants 
had completely forgotten all about the movements of their ancestors when 
they were composed. It may be added that these hymns are ascribed to 
very early ancestors of the various clans, those of the Vasisthas, Agastyas, 
and Vigvamitras to the original founders and of the majority of the 
Bhrgus?* to Jamadagni and his son Rama, the former of whom is mentioned 
by Vi$vamitra!" and by Vasistha'? in two of the family books. 


45. i.e. X-110 and 1-142. 
46. viz. X-110. 

47. I11-53-15 & 62-18. 
48. i. e. in VII-96-3. 
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THE RIVERS 


The best mentioned features of the country are rivers. A large number 
of them are mentioned by special names. 

In one verse the rsi Agastya, whose progeny provided the most adven- 
turous explorers in later days, speaks of ninety-nine rivers and claims to have 
secured the names of all of them?. But unfortunately he does not mention 
them, nor are they enumerated anywhere else. The rsi of another verse also 
speaks of ninty-nine flowing rivers?. In a verse Gotama Rahugana Āngiras 
speaks of about ninety navigable rivers?, but he too does not enumerate 
them. In another verse Agastya first probably speaks of twenty one beauti- 
ful rivers! and then of seven main riversē. Sindhuksit Praiyamedha speaks 
of twenty-eight rivers®, of which Sindhu is said to be the mightiest. But, 
here again, the hymn, as it is, gives only nineteen names including the 
Sindhu and even if the two rivers, mentioned ina spurious verse interpola- 
ted between the fifth and the sixth verses in some manuscripts, be added, 
the number remains twenty-one. Some scholars have tried to read seven 
more names in the seventh and eighth verses. But a careful study of the 
verses shows that words, which have been taken to be the names of the 
rivers, are either descriptive adjectives or the local epithets of the Sindhu 


which is the river praised in them. In certain other verses the rsis speak 


SSS, 


qami qadri fase Ag | eater arare L-191-13. 
qa = aala 4 Aad: 1-32-14. 

„mala arat ag 1-80-8. 

fa act ma: (literally twenty-one peahens) I-191-14. 
qur eaa (literally seven sisters) 1-191-14. 

aga Aat X-75-1. . 


9 m = @ m = 
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of twenty-one rivers’, but they; too, do not supply the names of all of them. 
The most frequently used term is, however, ‘the Seven Rivers’.8 

It would thus appear that among the ninety-nine rivers, twenty-eight or 
twenty-one were fairly large. Among these seven were main. It is on 
account of its seven main rivers that the country had been called Sapta 
Saindhava (Avestic Hapta Hendava). Unfortunately the names of these 
seven rivers are nowhere clearly stated. Scholars have, of course, made 
guesses about them; but, curiously enough, without seeking the help of 
either the Rgveda itself or later literature. Many of them thought that they 
were the five present rivers of the Paiijāb and the Indus and the Sarasvati. 
Others, probably too much obsessed with the theory of the Arya invasion 
from the north-west and unable to conceive that the now very insignifi- 
cant Sarasvati could ever have been big enough to deserve that honour, 
have substituted the Kubha in its place and have suggested that the mighty 
Sarasvati of the Rgveda was either the Sindhu or some other large river. 
Had they cared to know the size of the Sarasvati either from the Maha- 
bharata or from the old beds of the river itself, they would have realised how 
palpably wrong they were. In fact Sarasvati was a much bigger and far 
more important river of the country than the Kubha and there is no 
justification to replace it by the latter with an ominous name among the 
seven most important rivers of the country. As will be explained below, a 
verse? shows the Vitasta (the Jhelum) and the Asikni (which will be identi- 
fied in its proper place with the modern Aik) as the tributaries of the 
Marudvrdhā (the Cenāb) and the Parusņi (the Ravi) as that of the 
Sutudri (the Satluj). The Bias (the Rgvedic Vipās) is not at all mentioned 
in that verse and its identification with the Ārjīkīyā is incorrect and un- 


7. fatftaai fasgfu: qarqa fir: 1-34-8, fregerit fa: qa, IX-86-21 and 
fa: qur aar qat X-64-8. 

8. ic. wur fara, fagia, aafaa, qar agi, TE: qe, TT EHUIX:, 
WITH amg, aaaefa, wur Mae, wur gad, ga faegg, qur- 
faraa:, aTaT......actfaeaa, and ur HIG etc. in I-32-12, 34-8, 35-8, 
71-7, 102-2, 141-2, 164-3, 191-14; II-12-3; III-1-4; IV-28-1; 
V-43-1, VI-7-6; VII-18-24 and 67-8; VIII-24-27, 41-2 & 9, 69- 
12, & 96-1; IX-66-6 and 92-4 and X-43-3, 49-9, 67-12 and 104-8. 

9. SH W Ti Gn awale qafz =Q qun usura stfppTUT qud 
faaea aria sr great X-75-5. 
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warranted, in spite of Yaska. In any case, some verses!? show it as a tri- 
butary of the Satluj. Thus out of the modern five large rivers of the Panjab 
three viz. the Bids, the Ravi and the Jhelum were not the main rivers but 
mere tributaries. Besides, the Vitasta (Jhelum) was probably a very small 
river in the Rgvedic age as indicated by itsname. One verse speaks of seven 
regions of the Earth!!, and another of seven regions'?. In still another 
verse Nābhāka Kanva, probably a rsi of the later period of the Rgvedic 
age after the Mānava Bharatas had established their suzerainty over the 
whole of Sapta Saindhava, mentions seven Mānugas of the rivers of the 
world!3, In yet anotlier verse Indra claims to have the ‘Seven Rivers’ as 
his special domain, though he lorded over all the rivers of the Earth’. It 
may be that the Rgvedic rsis had some knowledge of the world outside 
their own country ‘of Seven Rivers’ and imagined it to be divided into 
seven countries occupied by seven different nations ruled by the descen- 
dants of Manu like the seven dominions (Karsvairya) of the Avesta. But 
very probably they got this idea of dividing the world into seven coun- 
tries from the fact that their own land was divided into seven geographical 
divisions by the seven main rivers. It may also be that the high-sounding 
«Višva* and ‘Prthivi’ in fact meant their own country and the rivers 
meant the rivers—other than the main seven—of their own country’. 
Be as it may, in both cases the seven main rivers were very probably 
independent rivers running from the mountains like the Sarasvati!* and 
Sutudri'? direct to the sea18 through the whole breadth of the country 
dividing it into seven physical divisions and seven groups of peoples. This 
is further supported by the expression “the seven rivers going to the 


10. III-33 and others. 

11. gfaeur: act arafa: 1-22-16. 

12. ace aratfa X-122-3. 

13. w«rarqs: Prat fraag fargy V ITI-39-8. 

14. ag wr gadi area qur facea: gfarent ater afa X-49-9. 

15. As the expression gfaeat «T«r indicates. 

16. verdserceadt srt gfadāt firfcer am uar) Tat pae 
Xu d qut ggg Angara l VII-95-2. 

17. grāfa sad Parr asor aga Tea ara: | Var ufu: feu 
arr araearacdfa ārā 11 I11-33-2. 


18. azl 
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Ocean'P. As already suggested, there are verses? which probably also 
express the same idea though they do not mention the number *Seven'. 
"The seven main rivers were, thus, independent ones, falling directly into the 
seas and not tributaries of other rivers. Three of the five modern rivers of 
the Paūijāb could not, therefore, have been among the seven main rivers 

A verse reads O! Ganga, O! Yamuna, O! Sarasvati, O! Sutudri with 
the Parusni accept my laud. O! Marudvrdha with the Asikni and the 
Vitastā and O! Arjikiya with the Susoma listen’.21 Scholars have forsome 
unknown reasons read the Parusni in the vocative case, but the expression 
used is Parusņyā in the instrumental and not in vocative case. Besides, 
there is the evidence of an old bed (to be described in its proper place) 
which indicates that Parusni was at one time a tributary of the Sutudri. 
There is thus no reason to mistranslate the expression. The verse following 
the above mentioned one is addressed to the Sindhu??, which is described 
as going forward to unite with several other rivers one after another. The 
rivers addressed in the two verses are the Ganga, the Yamuna, the 
Sarasvati, the Sutudri, the Marudvrdha, the Ārjīkīyā and the Sindhu, in 
all seven. The others are shown as tributaries of some of them. From the 
verses quoted above we know that the third and the fourth were indepen- 
dent rivers. There can be no doubt that the first and the last were 
independent. The second, the fifth and the sixth being treated in the 
same way as the other four and differently from the rest, must also be 
taken as independent rivers. Thus these seven were the chief rivers of the 
country. 

But as explained above, the total number of rivers was much larger. I 
shall discuss them from south-east to north-west as far as possible keeping 
in line with the practice of the rsis. 


Section I 
THE First Group 


The Gaigā. The Ganga is mentioned twice, once with other 
rivers indicating that it was considered to be one of the main rivers 


19. 1-71-7 (see Chapter I, footnote 39). 

20. I-190-7, VI-19-5 and VIII-6-4 & 35 & 92-2. 
21. X-75-5 (see footnote 9). 

22. ed farat X-75-6, 
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of the country??, and at the other place, in association with the Panis”. 
The fact that itis specially referred to as having high banks?», probably 
indicates that it joined the Arvavat sea soon after leaving the foothills, 7. e. 
before reaching the plains where it could have only low banks. As 
explained before, this sea prevented the Aryas from crossing the Ganga and 
migrating eastward. To be so complete a barrier, the sea must have 
stretched right up to the Himalayas. The Ganga must have, therefore, 
joined it from the north-west somewhere well above Hastinapur. 

There is not even one separate verse in praise of Ganga. This proves 
that it did not command the same love and reverence in the Rgvedic age, 
as it acquired later. The obvious reason for this is that it was not situated 
in the cradle of the Rgvedic culture and religion but further away on the 
eastern border, its valley being occupied by the non-Indra-worshipping 
Panis who were votaries of Vala. 

The Yamuna. Itis mentioned thrice, at one place with other rivers 
indicating that it was also one of the main rivers?$, at another place in 
connection with the war of Sudās Trtsu against the Ajas, the Sigrus and 
the Yaksus? andat the third place suggesting that its valley was even 
then famous for cattle and horses*?. Like the Ganga it must have also had 
a short course joining the Arvavat sea independently, probably somewhere 
near Pānīpat (Pani Prastha), a very ancient town (as indicated by the 
high mounds on which it is partly situated) in the vicinity of, and very 
likely connected with, the Panis as suggested by its name. 

The Yamuna appears to have run a more westerly course in early days, 
though the one marked by Cunningham is not quite correct?. Appa- 
rently he has confused the old beds of the ancient Drsadvati and the 
Yamunā, which ran very close to each other from about the level of 


23. X-75-5. (see footnote 9). 

24. VI-45-31. 

25. He: wal TSA: | VI-45-31. 

26. X-75-5. (see footnote 9). 

27. wales aya Cates TA dē AAAS HoT SATA AUT TaT- 
aaa afe aration erspesenrhr i| VII-18-19. 

28. aca W aca ahaa WHAT arar ag: agafa ATÀ Ted ast fa 
Wat are Fst || V-52-17. 

29. Cunningham : Ancient Geography of India, map no. X. 
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Devadhar to about that of Münak. As far as one can judge from the 
evidence of old maps, published before the upper channel of the western 
Yamunā canal was straightened out, the two rivers appear to have come 
close at a place about three miles south-east of Chacharauli town, but 
diverged again immediately after. The Drsadvati continued south-west 
towards old Srughna (now represented mostly by Būdiyā) while the 
Yamunā turned due south along Khidrī and Fatehgadh and ran into the 
present channel at Ghāziuddīnpur. It then again ran south-westwards, 
almost parallel to the Drsadvatī, the two again coming about two miles 
close to each other near old Srughna. The Yamuna passed Karnal 
few miles in the east, then Gharauņdā, then went to the west of Panipat 
and Sonipat and rejoined the modern bed a few miles above Delhi. In the 
days of Firoz Shah Tughluq, a channel was drawn from the old bed of the 
Yamunā near Shāhjahānpur village and joined to the Drsadvati about 
three miles east of Chacharauli town and again from Drsadvatī three 
miles east of Münak and joined to the old course of the Yamuna about 
four miles above Pānīpat to form the Royal canal. This is confirmed by 
Cunningham®, showing the Drsadvati (though not named) to rise from 
nowhere about the level of Münak and at once divided into two branches. 
One branch runs south-west and is joined one after another by the two 
branches of what appears to be the (lower) Catang, thus forming a rough 
triangle. The other branch runs south and joins the old course of the 
Yamuna a little below the level of Sonīpat. Another map of Cunningham?!, 
however, shows the Drsadvatī more correctly though it gives only a part of 
its course. 

A good part, though straightened out of the old course of the Yamuna, 
is now occupied by the Delhi branch of the Western Yamunā Canal. The 
course discussed above, of course, belongs to comparatively recent days, 
but is the oldest one now traceable. 

Asmanvati. The A$manvati is wrongly supposed to be another name 
of the Drsadvati? only because both the names mean ‘the stony’. But 
synonimity does not necessarily imply that both are one and the same river. 
The verse shows one side of the river inauspicious and bringing no gains, 


30. Cunningham : Ancient Geography of India, map no. X. 
31. Map no. XIV. l 
32. X-53-8, 
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while the other is shown as the reverse of it9?. This description could never 
have fitted the Drsadvati as would be apparent when it is identified later 
on. There is a river still called Ašmi or Assan, which rises near Mahāsū 
in the Simla range and joins the Giri Ganga, which in its turn falls into the 
Yamunā. There is another tributary of the Yamunā known as Āsan, which 
rises near Masūrī (Mussoorie) and Dehrā Dün and runs westwards between 
two ranges of the Šivālikas and joins that river near Pānvatā. Situated 
as these tributaries are, their beds would always be covered with stones. 
The low hills and the plains in their south will always be more profitable 
and comfortable to live in than the high mountains in the north, specially 
in the Rgvedic age with its severer and longer winters. Their present 
names could easily be corruptions of A$man, more so of the former, though 
the description is more fitted to the latter. Itis, therefore, more reasonable 
to identify oue of these rivers with the A$manvati of the Rgveda. 

These three rivers viz. the Ganga, the Yamuna, and the Asmanvati 
formed the easternmost group of the rivers of Sapta Saindhava. 


Section II 
Te SECOND GROUP 


The (South-castern) Rasa. Some eminent but baffled scholars, who 
could not interpret the relevant verses rationally, have described the 
Rasà as a mythical river. The fact is that there is nothing mythical about 
the river. The scholars came to the incorrect conclusion because the word 
*Rasà' besides being the proper name of two different rivers situated near 
the two ends of the country, also means dry land as well as the Earth in 
general. One verse?! mentions the river of this name between the Susartu 
and the Sveti and joining the Sindhu while another verse?? mentions it 
before the Anitabhā, the Kubhā, the Krumu and the Sindhu. The Rasā 
of these two verses is clearly a north-western tributary of the Indus, which 
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will in due course be shown to be no other than the small river now called 
the Tangir. 

As explained previously, a verse?9 describes the snow-clad 7.e., high 
mountains, the ocean and the Rasā as the possessions of the Supreme 
Being. A river, specially a small one, cannot be placed side by side with 
the high mountains and the ocean and described as the possession of the 
Supreme Being along with them. The ‘Rasa’ in this verse more appropri- 
ately means the dry and more level lands of the plains between the high 
mountains and ocean. In another verse, the Rasā is said to go round the 
Vistap?7; the latter meaning the Universe, the Sun or the world in general. 
A river would not be described as going round any of these three by any 
men in hissenses. Unless weare not prepared to credit Medhyatithi Kanva 
with ordinary commonsense, we must translate the Rasa in this verseas the 
Earth and Vistap as the sun and understand the rsi as alluding to the 
Earth's motion round thesun. It may, of course, startle savants ofa certain 
school of thought but quite evidently it is a more sensible interpretation 
than speaking of a river named Rasā going round the world, specially 
when the river so honoured is neither the Sarasvati, the most sacred and 
revered, nor the Sindhu, the biggest river of the country. We must 
consider the facts that in a verse the heaven and the Earth are said to be 
like bowls united3$ and in another they are described as wheels??. Both 
indicate the idea of roundness and the former that of a hemisphere. It is 
hard to believe that the Earth could be imagined as a bowl with its con- 
cavity towards the heaven by people who could leave a literature like the 
Rgveda, specially in view of the two verses already quoted in Chapter 
One, which speak of the A$vins going round the seas and resting on the 
shore of seas probably on the other side of the world at night. The Rasa in 
these two verses must, therefore, mean the dry plains of the Earth and the 
Earth itself respectively. The only other possible explanation of Rasat 
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could be the Milky Way, which might be imagined to go round the world. 
In any case it has no connection with terrestrial streams. 

The rsi of one section’? in a verse‘? speaks of the chariot of the 
Aávins reaching the heaven after coming up from a sea. The same rsi in 
the next verse! speaks of the sea watering the horses of Asvins with Rasa. 
The text has already been quoted in connection with the Arvavat sea. The 
Rasā of this verse would, therefore, be a river in the south-east, that joined 
the Arvāvat sea where the Agvins appeared to rise. In one verse, the rsi 
Atri Bhauma, the founder of the Atreya clan of the Brahmanas, prays to 
the great mother Rasa for irrigation, i.e: watering of land!5. In the fifth 
verse of the same hymn he speaks of himself as the high priest of an Ausija, 
i. aking of the Ušijas (a division of the Angirases before they adopted 
the priestly profession)*$. The Usijas ruled in the south-east and their 
ancestors, led by Brhaspati Angirasa, had attacked and defeated Panis, 
living on the other side of the Rasa in mountainous regions as mentioned in 
many verses. In another verse Šyāvāsva Atreya, an early ancestor of the 
clan, speaks of the Maruts having given a charger to Bharata!?, while in 
another verse of the same mandala Sutambhara Atreya speaks of Agni 
shining splendidly for the Bharatas!?. This Bharata and his descendants, 
the earlier Bharatas, were also kings of the south-east. In their mandala 
(the sixth) the Bhāradvājas, who were descendants of Bhāradvāja, son of 
Brhaspati, and cousins of the Usijas, and had later on become priests, speak 
a lot about the Bharatas and the Sarasvati. It would thus appear that the 
great rsi Atri lived in the south-east. 

So farasI could find, the notorious and universally hated Panis are 
mentioned in the fifth mandala (of the Atris) only twice!? while all the 
other mandalas mention them more or less frequently. The comparative 
silence of the Atris about them cannot be without significance. The most 
likely inferenceis that the earlier ancestors of the Atris were ‘connected with 
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the Panis in a friendly manner and that is the reason why they did not 
advertise the latter's failing as the others did. This idea is supported bya 
verse which describes the Paņis as forsaken by Atris??. Atri must have, 
therefore, been connected with the Panis in his earlier life, i.e. before he 
became the priest of the Ausijas, their conquerors. The association of the 
Panis with the Ganga®! has already been mentioned and the fact that they 
used to livein the extreme south-east of Sapta Saindhava will be established 
elsewhere. The Rasā prayed to by Atris cannot, therefore, be the Tangīr 
of the north-west, but must be a river in the south-east. In one verse, 
Kutsa, as proved by the Pravara rsis (the most important Rgvedic rsi 
ancestor of the Kutsas), was an Aiksvaku king of the south-east before he 
became a rsi and was adopted in the Angiras clan, describes Rasā as 
flooded by the Asvins®?. The Rasa of this verse would also be a river of 
south: east. Finally Sarama, the she-hound of Brhaspati, and, of course, of 
Indra? is said to have faced the dangers of crossing the waters of the Rasa 
to reach the place, where the Panis had hidden the cattle of Brhaspati as 
well as their own wealth and other booty in the rock-paved caves of 
mountains in a lonely spot, which led far away to distant places and which 
was well guarded by the Panis?!, The Panis, living on the banks of the 
Gangā and the shore of the Arvāvatsea, are more likely to have their 
retreats and conceal their wealth and booty in the caves of the south-eastern 
mountains viz, the northern Pāriyātras, rather than those of the far distant 
north-western ranges across the Tangir. The Rasà of this verse would 
also, therefore, be a river situated in the south-east amongst and near the 
northern Pāriyātras, the crossing of which led one to dangerous and lonely 
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places and through which one could go to such far away and distant places, 
as the Jambüdvipa or the modern South-eastern India. At present there is 
the dry bed of the seasonal stream, called the Sāhbī (Sayabi or Savi) which 
—more than any other river—fits in with the above description. It rises in 
the northern Pāriyātras near Ajītgadh just south of Torāvātī in Jaipur 
territory and runs north-eastwards. It is first joined near Behrod by the 
Sotā, which rises a little further north near Ciplatā in Torāvātī; then near 
Bijvād by the Bān-gangā, which rises in Bānsur area in the east; and still 
further in Pataudi territory by the Indorī, which rises in the eastof Tāvdū. 
These three are also seasonal streams at present. The united bed then 
passes between Rivādī (Rewari) and Dhārūhedā, then runs almost due 
north past Khatāvlī, Jātaulī and Karaulà and is now lost near Dādrī in 
Jhajjar Tehsil. Older maps and map No. X in Cunningham's Ancient 
Geography of India show it as running north-westwards from Jātaulī and 
joining the Krsnavati near Kāsnī. The combined stream is then shown as 
going north up to about half way between Bilocpur and Mārot and then 
turning eastwards and joining the lake of Jahangirpur. From this lake a 
stream isshown running southeast and joining the main marsh of Najafgadh 
in more recent maps. One map shows the lakes and marshes from Jahangir- 
pur to Najafgadh as one large lake.5» Another map does not show the lake, 
but shows the river as joining the Yamuna directly*$. This, of course, is 
wrong. The Sāhbī still after very heavy rains over its catchment area joins 
the Najafgadh lake by turning eastwards from Dādrī though this is now a 
rare occurrence. 

This river and its affluents should have been fairly large and perma- 
nent streams in the Rgvedic age, as, then the northern Pāriyātras were 
high mountains and the Arvāvat and Sarasvat seas caused a much heavier 
rainfall and probably also snowfall over them. It is this river ?.e. the south- 
eastern Rasa which was very probably the Rasa of many verses". It joined 
the Arvāvat sea probably after a very short course out of the northern 
Pariyatras. 

The Amsumatt. This river, mentioned in many verses? in connec- 
tion with a tribe led by Drapsa of the Krsna dynasty, is generally 
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believed to be the same as the Yamuna. So far as I could find there is no 
warrant, whatsoever, for this belief. 

There is the dry bed of a river which rises in the northern Pāriyātras five 
miles east of Mānvadā and Nim Kā Thana in Torāvātī area. It is shown 
in the modern maps first going north-north-west and, then, passing 
through one mile east of Nārnaul, going north-eastwards and finally 
ending near Dahinà in Rivadi tehsil. Maps published towards the close of 
the last century show it as going a few miles further north-east and ending 
near Kosli railway station. Still earlier maps and map No. X in 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India trace it still further in the same 
direction and as joining the Sāhbī near Kāsnī. After very heavy rains it 
still crosses the railway line, often damaging it near Nàngal Pathānī and 
falls into the lake of Najafgadh. Its correct name is Krsņāvatī, by which 
itis still designated near Nārnaul in modern maps. But above and below 
that area, it is named Kasāvantī and Kasāvatī respectively. These words 
are only corrupt forms of Krsņāvatī. 

There is also a bigger dry bed of another seasonal stream which, too, 
rises in the northern Pāriyātras near Cauni Toravati a few miles north of 
Krsnavati. It is shown running north-eastwards past Basai (in Toravati), 
Dhosi (Cyavanasrama) and Kanaud (in Mahindargadh area) in modern 
maps. Older maps trace its course further north beyond Māņģolā almost 
up to the hills of Kaliāņā. It is difficult to understand why it has been 
ignored by Cunningham®. In older days it used to flow quite frequently 
up to Carkhi-Dadri. After very heavy rains it used to turn eastwards 
and is known to have occasionally reached Chūchakvās in Jhajjar 
Tehsil. It is still remembered to have run further east in more ancient 
days and fallen into the lake of Najafgadh. But before it did so it used 
to unite near Màrot with a stream, coming from the north and now called 
the (lower) Nai, then turn southwards and join the combined stream of 
Krsnavati and the Sahbi between Mārot and Bilocpur. It is now known 
as the Duhān. It is this river that is called the Vadhüsará in the Maha- 
bharata and is said to have originated from the tears of Divya Pauloma, 
the wife of the great sage Bhrgu and the mother of the famous sage 
Gyavana (Rgvedic Cyavana) and to flow past the Asrama of the latter®. 
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This Āšrama is still recognised to have been situated on the isolated 
and fairly high hill of Dhosi having three peaks and three springs as well 
as a well sacred to the Moon (Candra Küpa or Candra Tirtha) and 
named the Ārcīka Parvata, i. e. the mountain of Rcīka (Bhārgava)?!. 
The name Phosi (also pronounced as Phūsī) is obviously a corrupt form of 
Vadhūsarī derived from Vadhūsarā. In the Mahābhārata*”, the river 
Vadhūsarā is described as a sacred stream with many holy places on its 
banks, including one called after Bhrgu himself. This holy place is said to 
be respected over the three worlds and adored by the great sages of the 
past; another holy place is Diptoda, where the great rsi Bhrgu is said to 
have practised austerities. Rama Jamadagnya-Bhargava (Para$u Rama), 
the mighty sage-warrior, is said to have regained his energy, after being 
deprived of the same by Rama Aiksvaku by bathing in the tirthas of this 
river. This legend is palpably wrong unless it refers to a descendant 
of Rama Jamadagnya as he himself being a Rgvedic rsi, could not have 
been a contemporary of his Aiksvaku namesake, a king of Ayodhya in 
later days. 

These references prove that the Vadhüsara-Duhan must have been 
a fairly large, perennial and important river in early days, more so than 
the Krsņāvatī and even the Sāhbī-Rasā, which, so far as I know, are not 
mentioned in that Epic. 

Both the Krsņāvatī and the Vadhūsarā must have been fairly large 
and permanent rivers, the latter being the bigger of the two, for reasons 
mentioned in connection with the Sāhbi-Rasā. 

The area, through which the Krsnavati flowed, had no connection 
with the two famous Krsnas and the well-known queen Krsņā of the post- 
Rgvedic days. Krsna Dvaipayana Parasara Vasistha, popularly known as 
the Vedavyāsa or briefly Vyāsa, is traditionally known to have had his 
āšrama at Vyāsasthalī, the modern Bastalī in Kuruksetra. A forest called 
the Vyāsa Vana, with Manojava init and apparently named after the 
Vyāsa, is also mentioned near Vyāsasthalī and is identified with the area 
arāsin the same locality. Para$arasrama, the home of his ances- 


around B. 
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the same neighbourhood®. Krsna Vasudeva Vārsņeya-Yādava, the Lord 
Krsna, is connected with the Mathura area and then Dvārakāin Saurastra, 
Krsnà Draupadi Pāiicālī came from the southern parts of the Gangā- 
Yamunā doāb and, after her marriage, was connected with the Kuru 
kingdom (stretching from the upper course of the Ganga to the desert and 
north of the Dvaipāyana lake). The river Krsņāvati, on the other hand, 
ran in the domains of Matsyas. It could not have, therefore, derived its 
name from these three. The only other well-known people of that name 
were the Rgvedic Krsnas mentioned in several verses. It is, therefore, 
not unlikely that this river got its name from that tribe. There are at least 
five or six other examples of such naming in the ancient days which will 
be discussed in their proper places. It is thus not illogical to hold that this 
Krsnavati got its name from the Rgvedic Krsnas who lived in its valley. 
As the verses show the Krsnas to be the aggressors, it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that it was the Vadhūsarā-Duhān, its sister river in the north- 
west that was the scene of the battle and was known as the Amsumati in 
the Rgvedic days. 

As will be explained elsewhere this river was also known as the 
Bhànumati (another name connected with the sun) at one time. I, there- 
fore, think that Am$umati was the ancient name of the Bhanumati- 
Vadhūsarā-Duhān. The Krsņāvatī is not mentioned in the existing 
verses. Both of them joined the Arvavat sea from the south-west, probably 
separately and somewhere near the border of Jhajjar tehsil in Rgvedic 
days. 

The Anumati. The river, now called the lower Nai and mentioned 
above as joining the Duhàn, appears to have been formed by more than 
one branch of the Drsadvati flowing southwards between Mūņak and 
Sinkh. It was very probably reinforced by a stream or two from the 
Yamunā between Münak and Pānīpat. It is represented now by a bed, 
This bed starts from the old beds of both these rivers in several nalas 
between Sinkh and Pānīpat. All beds except one unite above Chacarana. 
It, then, runs almost due south to Gohānā, where it is joined by the last 
nālā from the Yamuna which starts near Panipat. It, then, passing about 
two miles west of Rohtak, goes further south and later on, passes Kahnaur 


63. Mahābhārata, Vana parva-LXXXIII; Archaeological Survey of 
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and Hussainganj. It is shown in the modern maps ending near a temple 
between Mārot and Bilocpur (probably a little below the site of its old 
confluence with the Duhān). Older maps show the course of the combined 
stream, as first running further south past Bilocpur and then going in a 
zigzag way along Kanvah, Kitraudh, Hasanpur and Silani and joining 
the lake near Jahāngīrpur. After that, the stream is shown running south- 
east past Sūrā, Kiloi, Dadri (in Jhajjar Tehsil), Sondhī, Muņdā-Khedā 
and Ravata and falling into the main marsh of Najafgadh. According to 
older maps, the combined stream of Nai and Duhān was joined by that of 
the Sāhbī and the Krsnavati near the temple between Mārot and 
Bilocpur. After very heavy rains the Sahbi still joins it near Dadri and 
Krsnavati a little further up, but the Duhān is never sufficiently strong to 
join it anywhere now. 

Cunningham, who has not shown the upper course of the Drsadvati 
above Münak, shows it as suddenly appearing there and at once dividing 
into two branches. One branch running southwards is probably meant to 
represent this river®!. But he joins it to the old course of the Yamuna 
a little below the level of Sonipat. It is not supported by any authority. 
The evidence of all the maps, that I could get, indicates the course described 
above. 

Itis probably this river, that is called the Anumati® and is associated 
with Brhaspati, who very likely flourished in the valley of this river and in 
the country between it and the Duhān-Vadhūsarā-Bhānumatīi-Arhšumatī 
and thus came into conflict with the Paņis and the Krsņas living further 
south-east. This river is mentioned in another place also*. It probably 
Joined the Arvāvat sea, separately from the Arhgumati near the border of 
the Jhajjar tehsīlin Rgvedic days. 

Being the home-river of Brhaspati, the deified representative of the 
priestly class in later days of the Rgvedic age, it also got deified. As will 
be explained later on, it later came to be known as the Havismatī. Its bed 

- has now been turned into a nālā and is called the (lower) Nai as already 
stated. 
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The Sūngtā. The Sūnrtā is mentioned in two verses. In one verses? 
itis mentioned in a deified form. In the former verse it is associated with 
the deified Brhaspati, and in the latter with others. Sünrtà was possibly 
the name of the biggest of the upper affluents of the Anumatī. 

The Asunīti. The Asuniti mentioned in the deified form9?, and in 
association with the Anumati in one verse®, was possibly the stream, which 
branched off from the Yamunā near Panipat and joined the Anumatī near 
Gohana. 

Unfortunately there is no more evidence available in the Rgveda to 
support the above inferences about these rivers. Buta study of the rivers of 
the next group will show that these inferences are not wide of the mark. 

The six rivers discussed above, of which five are mentioned by name 
in the Rgveda, may be said to form the second and the southernmost 
group of the rivers of Sapta Saindhava. 


Section III 
Tue Tino Group 


This group consisted of the Sarasvati and its sister rivers together with 
their tributaries and affluents. One verse describes Sarasvati as swelled by 
many rivers? denoting that it had several tributaries. Another verse 
speaks of it as having three origins or sources and bearing or receiving the 
waters of seven rivers?!. Still another verse describes it as the seventh and 
the mother of rivers??. The description probably means that the Sarasvati 


was the main out of the seven rivers; the other six rivers were like its 
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children coming to their mother. Yet another verse describes it as having 
seven sisters?? while one verse speaks of the Sarasvati and seven rivers?!, 
both evidently referring to the same fact. 

TheSarasvatī would, thus, appear to be formed higher up by three main 
affluents; then by seven streams, (i. e. six others, probably including the 
above three and main Sarasvati as the seventh) and to have seven other 
sister rivers, running more or less parallel to it for a comparatively longer 
course, and then, either joining it or falling into the sea directly. Thus 
there were in all at least fourteen streams. This number, of course, does 
not include any tributaries of the seven sister rivers of the Sarasvati. The 
total will, therefore, exceed fourteen. I have studied in all forty streams 
of various sizes in the basin of that river. But, unfortunately, in addition 
to the tremendous geological changes that have taken place since the 
Rgvedic times, human hand has also played its part in changing the 
courses and destinies of many of them. It is known and has also been noted 
by Cunningham that to get as much water for his canals as possible Fīroz 
Shàh Tughluq got several of these rivers and their affluents so interlaced 
and inosculated with one another that their natural courses got radically 
altered and people got confused about their names. However, an effort 
has been made to identify them, with what degree of success, it is for the 
learned reader to judge. 

The Drsadwati. This river is mentioned in a verse, already quoted 
in connection with Mānusa and Ilāyāspada, as apparently forming the 
southern limit of the territories of the Bharatas in the days of Devavata and 
probably also of Manusa area”. 

Some scholars, including Das, have identified it with the Ghaggar, 
ignoring the indication given by its earlier mention in the verses and the 
well-known tradition, supported by a verse recited both in the beginning 
and the end of the Mahábharata Vana parva LXXXIII to the effect that 
the holy Kuruksetra was bounded by the Sarasvati in the north and the 
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Drsadvatī in the south. The Drisadvati, being thus, situated in the 
south of the Sarasvatī cannot be the Ghaggar which flows in the north of 
the Sarasvati. 

Others have identified the Drsadvati with the Catang. They are 
right in so far as the river actually forming the southern boundary of 
Kuruksetra has been called by that name after its union with the (lower) 
Catang below Dhatrat in later days. But Dhātrat is situated almost half 
way between the south-eastern (at Sinkh) and the south-western (at 
Rāmrāi) corners of the holy area. Besides, there are reasons to believe that 
these two rivers united further west and outside the sacred tract in earlier 
days, because, as will be shown later on, the (lower) Catang ran a more 
north-westerly course in those days. In fact, this river ran through the 
middle of the holy region. The (upper) Catang was, and is still, quite 
separate from the lower river of that name and runs between the two eas- 
ternmost Sarasvatīs outside and in the east of Kuruksetra. They could not, 
therefore, form its southern boundary and thus could not represent the 
ancient Drsadvatī. 

Still others, including Cunningham, have identified the Drsadvati with 
the Rāksī”?. But Raksi is a different river. Rāksi is the modern name 
of the river Raka mentioned in the Rgveda. Though the Raksi joined the 
real river forming the southern limit of Kuruksetra near its south-eastern 
corner in later days, the evidence of its old beds shows that it did so further 
west in earlier days and thus ran through the south-eastern parts of the 
holy area instead of forming its boundary. It could not, therefore, be the 
Drsadvati. 

Cunningham has, however, marked the real Drsadvati,8° though 
without naming it, from about Münak downwards along the southern 
border of Kuruksetra and shown it as joining the Sarasvati near Bhatner. As 
already stated, owing probably to an error of judgement, he has not marked 
it above Mūņak. The general slope of the area being from north-east to 
south-west, he could not have meant the upper end of this river to be a 


78. afana ATT Boa wi tauta gadā dt. aafa fafaszā u 
Mahābhārata, Vana parva, LXXXIII. 

79. Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV, p. 88. 

80. Cunningham : Ancient Geography of India, map nos. V, VI & X. 
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branch of the Catang, going first south-east, then dividing into two sub- 
branches, one running south-west and rejoining the other main branch, and 
the other running exactly in the opposite direction and then turning south- 
wards to join the Yamunā. Obviously, there is a mistake. The other map 
of the same book!, however, shows the Drsadvati further up and running 
in the east of Karnāl. The lowest part of its old course is represented in 
modern maps by a short but broad, dry bed, which starts in the north-east 
of Badopal (in Bīkāner district) and joins the dry bed of the Sarasvatī 
about five miles further west broadening it noticeably. Older maps mark 
it as starting about ten miles further east near Mafijuthal. Looking further 
east they unmistakably point to the Hansi-Hisar branch of the western 
Yamuna canal, which now ends above Bhadra, as its upper channel. The 
lower part of the canal beyond Hisar is not yet straightened out and looks 
more like the course of a natural river than that of an artificial canal. All 
the older maps show a river with a tortuous and winding course in place of 
the canal right up to its very sources. It must, therefore, be the present west 
Yamuna canal with its Hānsī-Hisār branch which now represents the 
ancient Drsadvati. This must have been a large river with continuous and 
ample supply of water fed by hill streams so as to have stones at least in the 
upper part of its bed to justify the name ‘the Stony’. It thus appears to 
have been originally formed by the modern Bolī with the Khilonvālā; the 
Cikan, the Palāsī and the Nimbūvālā hill streams as its affluents. The 
united stream now runs almost due south and joins the western Yamunā 
Canalabout three miles east of Chachrauli town. But the evidence of the 
depression of the old bed of the Yamunā proves that a channel dug along 
it from Bhogrivalà downwards has been taken out of it at Shahjahànpur 


village and joined to the Bolī, while the old Yamunā runs further south 


along Bhül Khedi and Harivà up to the present canal works. Here the two 
rivers came very close to each other and the Drsadvati Bolī was joined 
by the Som. It went further west and passed the old Srughna Gow repre- 
sented by Būdiyā, Dayālgadh, Sugh and Amādalpur) on its right. The 
course between the canal works and Būdiyā is now fully straightened out, 
but old maps show it as tortuous. The Drsadvati, then, ran almost due 
west to the site of the present Jagādharī Railway Station, and afterwards 
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turned south-west and went past Damla and Radaud to Indrī. This part of 
the course is still not quitestraight though it has been worked as a canal 
for several centuries. Old maps show it as much more tortuous. The 
Drsadvatī further ran south-east for a few miles but soon turned south- 
south-west past Naglā, Singhoā and Budhakheda. It then passed east of 
Karnal and crossing the ancient Royal road four miles south of that town 
reached about three miles east of Münak. It was here that Firoz Shah got 
a canal dug out of it and joined to the old course of the Yamunā about 
five miles above Pānīpat. The Drsadvati, then, ran past Dharmagadh and 
Sera and curved round north-westwards along Jogi and Khatlà where 
it was joined by the Ràksi in later days before the lower course of that 
river was confined to a nālā called the (upper) Nai and joined to the 
Hānsi-Hisār branch of the western Yamunā canal a little further down 
recently. Firoz Shah Tughluq had got a canal drawn from the right bank 
of the Drsadvati near Münak and rejoined it at Barodh, between Josi 
and Khatlā, probably to have a short-cut. This canalis still traceable. The 
Drsadvati then passed Saphidon about two miles east and went past 
Urlānā to Sikh. In between, it threw out a branch southwards, which 
has been already identified with the Anumati. It may be that in earlier 
days that branch received one or more branches thrown out further up 
between Münak and Sera, as indicated by the existing nālās now forming 
the lower Nai. The Drsadvati, then, ran along Hat, Asan, Barah, Jind, 
Dhūndhī and Rāmrāi. These places from Sikh downwards are named as 
Tarantuka, Koti in Paficanada, Asvin, Varah, Jayanti with Soma, 
Ekahansa, Krtganca and Yaksini near Rāmahradas?*, respectively on the 
southern border of Kuruksetra along which the Drsadvati is described as 
flowing. Cunningham has shown it as joined by two branches of what 
appears to be either the Rāksī or the (lower) Catang, about Saphidon 
and between Dhātrat and Asan. As far as I can sce, he is again mistaken. 
The two streams which joined the Drsadvati in this area were not branches 
of one river, but two separate rivers mentioned above viz the Rāksī, now 
represented by the (upper) Naī and the lower Catang. The Drsadvati, 
then, flowed past Nārnaul, Hānsī, Hisār, Mātaršām, Sīsvāl and Modākhedā 
and fell into the Sarasvat sea in the earliest days. But when the sea receded 


82. Mahabharata, Vana parva LX XXIII. 
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it ran further west through the desert thus created along Chānībadī, 
Rāmgadhiā and Bhādrā, up to which place its course is marked in modern 
maps. Actually it went a few miles still further as is evident by the rows 
of trees and sweet water wells along its course (all other wells in the area 
being generally brackish). The water ordinarily runsup to Chanibadi, but 
reaches Ramgadhia after heavy rains and is known to have reached up to 
and even beyond Bhādrā only about 50 years ago. The subterranean 
stream must, however, be still going beyond Bhādrā to cause the growth of 
the trees along its bed and to supply sweet water to the wells in its neigh- 
bourhood. The course between Indrī and Hisār has been straightened 
out and gives the appearance of an artificial canal in modern maps, but 
older maps show it winding like a natural river and call it Firoz Shah's 
canal or Catang river. This proves that it was originally a river. As men- 
tioned above, the course between Hisār and Bhādrā is still in its natural 
state. Further on, the Drsadvati appears to have run along Nohar, Rāvat- 
sar, Mafijuthal, Jākhdanvālī and Badopal and joined the Sarasvatī below 
Māņaktherī in post-Rgvedic ages. As also stated above, its course is 
marked from above Mafijuthal in older maps and from above Badopal 
in modern maps. The name Catang, applied to the river in older maps, 
does not mean that it was not Drsadvati. As already mentioned, the 
(lower) Cataūg was a tributary of that river. The name of a combined 
stream depends on the notions of the peopleas to which of the affluents 
was the more important at a given time. In any case the stream above the 
confluence must be the Drsadvati and as the (lower) Catang is, so far as 
I can trace, not mentioned in its later site in the older literature, Drsad- 
vati must be accepted as the name of the main river in ancient days. 

The course described above is obviously the one followed by the river 
only a few centuries back and must not be understood to be exactly the 
same as pursued by it in the Rgvedic age. Nor should the towns and 
villages mentioned to locate it be taken as existing in those days. What I 
ssert is that the Rgvedic Drsadvati is now represented by the 


mean to a 
amunā canal and its Hansi-Hisar branch and 


Boli and then the western Y 


that it ran approximately in those regions. The same is the case with the 


courses of all the ancient rivers discussed in this chapter. 
In the Mahabharata*?, the Drsadvati is called Raupyā, where it is 
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mentioned in connection with Parašu Rama and between his lakes, the 
Rāmahradas, and the (south western) gate of Kuruksetra viz., Yaksiņī at 
Rāmrāi near Jind. | 

The Mahābhāratas! also speaks of another Drsadvati in the 
Phalakīvana and of a Kausiki Drsadvati confluence near Madhuvati. 
This river, also known as the Hiranyavati in later days probably in contrast 
to the Raupyā-Drsadvatī, will be discussed later on. 

The Guigū. The Gungü, mentioned before the Sinīvālī, the Rākā 
and the Sarasvatī?5, was probably the name of the Lohgadh Khol which 
joins the Som below Sergadh. It must have got its name from the Gungūs, 
a tribe helped by Divodàsa Atithigva Bhārata against Karafija and 
Parnaya. Sàyana has identified the deified Gungü with Kuhü, praised as a 
Deviin Atharva Veda8?, He appears to berightas Gungü is not mentioned 
in that Sarhhitā and as the Sinīvālī and the Rākā are prayed to in two 
hymns?* of the same book. 

The Simvalt. TheSinīvālī, mentioned in one verse between the Gungü 
on one side and the Rākā and the Sarasvatī on the other and alone in 
two versess8, as well as before the Sarasvatī in another verse$? appears to be 
the name of modern Soma (Sombh, Somb or Som of Gazetteers and maps). 
Another verse describes it as having broad currents’, It is still a very 
broad stream as compared to its length. It now joins the Boli and the 
Western Yamuna Canal about three miles south-east of Chacharauli town 
and probably joined the Drsadvati about the same place. 

The Raka. The Raka, mentioned after the Gungū and the Sinivali 

84. Vana parva LX XXIII. 
95. wr grat Rritarēt ar car ar area 


WAHR Sa qend tatad || II-39.8. 
86. VII-47. 


87. 46th and 48th. 
88. fartarfe gasas ar žararafa ear | 
TA gaga Wert ofa fafafez a: 11611 
TT WW Me TC sur aga | 
ati fasged eft: frritarež Alta 11711 II-32-6 and 7. 
(For the last verse see footnote 85). 
89. 7H dfz Rrātarts maļ dfē afr] X-184-2, 
90. gq} 11-39.6. 
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but before the Sarasvati in one verse?!, alone in other two verses,?? and after 
the Sarasvati and Brhaddiva in one verse,’ is obviously the modern 
Raksi. It now starts in the plains about one-fourth ofa mile north-east of 
Caurahi, runs westwards south of that village up to half way between it 
and Bilaspur, then turns south past Shahpur, Daryāpur, Sivakheda, 
Mandkheda, Mirpur, Mundakheda, Hālūvālā, Kail, Galauli, Topra- 
khurd, Daulatpur, Rangadhan, Chari, Amloha-Bapa, Khedi Dabdalan 
and Ladva, half a mile west of which it is shown as joining the lower 
Catang in modern maps. Older maps show it as running almost due south 
of that town towards Dhomsa. Even the modern maps show it as restarting 
about four miles south-west of that village and running in the same 
direction past Barsālū, Lathron and Kalsi, about a mile below which its 
course has now been straightened out into a canal, which crosses the 
Delhī-Ambālā road between the 83rd and 84th milestones and running 
due west from about two miles joins the (lower) Catang. In earlier days 
itis known to have flowed past Tirāvadī and Lachmanpur, from where 
its course is again marked up to Narāyaņā. It then went to Kachava, half 
a mile below which it restarts and runs past Hathiana and Katlahedi to 
Pevant, below which its course has now been straightened out into a nālā 
called the (upper) Nai, which goes past Pādhā, Salavan and Dadvara and 
joins the western Yamuna canal one and a half miles above Saphidon. It 
seems that in its natural state it joined the Drsadvau at Khatla, a little 
further up, as indicated by an old bed coming from the north and joining 
the old bed of the latter river there. 

Cunningham has confused this river with the (lower) Catang".. But 
in his map of Kuruksetra in the Archaeological Survey of India Repori??, 


he has shown it as running past Toprā and Ladva, then uniting with the 


91. II-32-8. (see footnote 85). 
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lower Catang near Tiravadi but separating again after a very short course 
and then dividing into two branches after a further short-run between 
Saunkhdà and Narāyaņā. One branch is shown as running southwards 
past Saga and Behlolpur (Parāšarāšrama) while the other is marked as 
going round south-east to Kāchavā, the two reuniting at Bālū and then 
rejoining the (lower) Catang at Nisang. Bālū is recognised as situated 
on the old Kausiki Saūgam both by local traditions and according to 
Cunningham, but the latter is incorrect in explaining it as the confluence 
of the Kaugiki and the Drsadvati mentioned in the Mahābhārata**. That 
confluence, described near Madhuvati, is recognised at Mohana, about 
fifteen miles west-north-west of Balü. In fact, as will be explained later on, 
this Kau$ikī was not the Raksi but quite a different river, though it is clear 
that the latter, whose two branches reunited at Bali (Kausiki-Sangam), 
must have also been known (at least in its lower course through Kuru- 
ksetra) as the Kausiki in some post-Mahābhārata age. The Rāksī has 
been called the Kausiki in the later list of the rivers of Kuruksetra, 
quoted in the Archaeological Survey of India Report”, while the Kausiki 
of the Mahabharata’, near Madhuvati has been named Madhusrava, 
probably because it ran through the Madhu forest and to distinguish it 
from the Raksi which usurped the former name in later days. 

The first remnant of its old bed, described above, indicates that in 
earlier days the Raksi ran further west than marked by Cunningham in 
his map of Kuruksetra, while the Kausiki Madhuérava (which will 
be soon proved to be no other than the lower Catang) flowed further 
north-west past Mohanā. The Raksi would have then run from Tirāvadī 
past Saga and Divankheda to Nisang, below which it flowed more or less 
in the channel now occupied by the (lower) Catang and joined the 
Drsadvati near Āsan. But gradually it moved eastwards and at one time 
ran the course shown by Cunningham and the second existing fragment of 
its old bed under the name Kausiki in that area. Finally it occupied the 
channel marked by its latest course described above. 

I have described the present traceable courses of this as well as some 


96. Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV, p. 98 
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98. Vana parva LX XXIII. 
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other rivers in details, as they are fast disappearing and there is every 
danger of there being no trace of them left after a short period. 

The Brhaddiva. 'Yhe Brhaddivà mentioned in one verse?? between 
the Sarasvatī and the Raka and alone in another! appears to have been 
the name of the rivulet which now starts in the plains about one mile 
south of Bilaspur and running southwards past Bherthal, Arnāvālī, 
Shāhpur and Maņdāvālī, nearly parallel to the Rāksī and between it and 
the easternmost Sarasvatī, joins the former about a mile below the last 
named village. It is much wider than the Rāksī. 

Allthese four rivers, viz. the Gungū (or the Kuhū of the Atharva Veda), 
the Sinīvālī, the Rākā and the Brhaddivā, as well as the Anumatī and 
Asunīti, already described are deified like the Sarasvatī and the two ofits 
affluents, namely the 4ksara and the Aramati, to be discussed later on, and 
are prayed to for gifts of all sorts. But a rational study of the verses referred 
above will prove that they were in reality rivers and not merely Lunar 
(or Soma) Goddesses as explained by scholars. A verse speaks of them as 
rivers carved out by Vibhva!?! (in the same way as Varuna is said to have 
cut the channels of the Indus!?? already quoted) and as the wives of the 
strong male i.e. the sea103 (the Sarasvat sea being described as growing like 
a virile, strong and young male among ladies /. e. rivers, connected with 
sacrifices!?!). Their connection with Soma, probably the plant and not 
the moon, is evident by the broadest of them being still called Soma. 
Scholars like Lüdwig and Griffith were of opinion that the ‘separate 
(according to Griffith inexhaustible) ones’ and the butter (i.e. good 
water) dripping four’ were the Gungu (or the Kuhū) the Sinīvālī, the Raka 
and the Anumatī!?5. The Brhaddiva would replace the Anumatī better 
as the latter is not associated with these rivers in the verses while the 
former is. If this explanation be correct, and there is no reason to doubt 


99. V-42-12. (see footnote 93). 
100. ga qar aafear poit Teaser aret ferar: far aa: | 
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102. X-75-2. (see Chapter I, footnote 30). 
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104. VII-95-3. (see Chapter I, footnote 109). 
105. Griffith’s note on the translation of the verse IX-74-6. 
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it, it will support the above conclusion. "This verse also indicates that the 
Soma plant grew in the mountains above their sources. 

The Rākā and the Brhaddivā probably used to risc in the hills like the 
others, but their uppermost channels were, like that of the easternmost 
Sarasvati, diverted into the Som by the engineers of Firoz Shah Tughluq, 
thus reducing them to their present conditions. 

The Apaya. This river is, as already stated, mentioned in association 
with Ilāyāspada, the Drsadvatī, Mānusa and the Sarasvatī!?$. Das has 
expressed the probability of its being the same as Markanda or the Ca- 
tang. Being mentioned as it is in the verse it could not be the former, which 
flows in the north of tbe Sarasvati and far away from Ilāyāspada and 
Manuga. The (upper) Catang, situated as it is between the two eastern 
Sarasvatis and joining the easternmost one far above these two places, could 
not also represent it. The (lower) Catang was in fact Apaya in earlier 
days, but the present river of that name is only a branch ofit that ran and 
isstill running a quite different course. A river called the A pagā is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata!’ and is said to flow one Kro£a east of Manusa, 
while Ilāyāspada at Saraka is mentioned soon after it. Cunningham, 
supported by local traditions, has described this Āpagā (wrongly men- 
tioned as ‘also known as Aughvati’) as a branch of the (lower) Catang, 
which separated from it a few miles west of Ladva and ran past Palval 
and Pabanava for about twenty-five miles before being lost in the sand!08, 
On the river Āpagā he has mentioned Candlana (about three miles 
south-west of Pabanava), Pharal (in the Phalakivana of the Mahabharata) 
further south-west and Godli (Gadlī or Gadhli of modern maps) still further 
in the same direction and between Kaithal and Manas (Kedara of Kapi- 
sthala and Manusa of the Mahābhārata)!09, This channel of the Apaga is 
now represented by the recently rejuvenated (lower) Khand. Obviously it 
is the same river as the Rgvedic Apaya, which is, therefore, now represen- 
ted by the (lower) Catang and its northern branch viz. the (lower) 
Khand inits upper course. Modern maps show it starting independently 
in the plains between Dughārī and Sultānpur about a quarter mile south 

106. III-23-4. (see Chapter I, footnote 87). 
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& 104. 
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of the united bed of the two eastern Sarasvatis and the (upper) Catang 
which forms a ‘V? in the north-west of its starting point. Older maps show 
it as branching off from that stream exactly at that point. It was thusa 
branch of the Sarasvati. It runs west south-west up to one mile east of 
(northern) Behlolpur, then curves round South-eastwards past Navārsī to 
about half a mile west of Ladva, where it is now Joined by Rāksī. It then 
turns south-westwards and divides into two just below Bhoran, two miles 
below Lādvā. The upper branch, now called the (lower) Khànd, runs 
almost due west past Mathānā, Umrī and Palval and has been made to 
join the biggest lake of Kuruksetra!!?, But according to the authorities 
quoted above, it used to flow in a more southerly direction from Palval to 
Pabnāvā passing the Pāvana lake a few miles in the south and disappeared 
beyond Candlānā in the last century; while in earlier days it ran further 
to Pharal and then to Gadli i.e. between Manusa and Ilāyāspada. Local 
tradition mentions it in the west of Kaithal as well. It can thus be clearly 
traced from the place of its origin to the west of Kaithal. Its further course 
is not mentioned anywhere, but there are two fragments of old beds 
further south-west, which may belong to this river. One of them is found 
from two miles and a half west of Lahariyan, past Sotar and Hasang to 
about one mile south of Pālsar. Older maps show it further up in the north 
of Lahariyān and also connected by a nālā with the old bed of the Saras- 
vati which runs close by further north and is known as the Sukrü. The 
other starts in two channels north of Modiā Khedā, two miles above the 
terminus of the Sirsà branch of the Western Yamuna canal. These two beds 
unite after a course of about four miles each and then run westwards with 
a very slight inclination towards north almost parallel to the bed of Ghag- 
gar-Sarasvati and past Mallheka, Kesopura, Kotli, Surbadh, Humaytin 
Khedā and Sekhü Kheda to Maujā Kheda where it joins that bed. The 
old course of the Āpayā beyond Kaithal would, therefore, be roughly along 
Guhnā (Gobhavana of Mahābhārata!!!, Ujhānā, Dhamtān, Ficthala; 
Lahariyān, Sotar, Pālsar, Fatehabad, Jodhkā, Shāhpur-Begū and Cauburja 
to Modiā Khedā, below which it joined the Sarasvat sea in the earliest 
days and the Trnabindu lake afterwards. When the lake got filled up it 
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went further past Mallehka, Kotli etc. and joined the Ghaggar-Sarasvati 
at Mauja-Kheda. 

The lower branch thrown out by Āpayā-Āpagā-Catang below Bhoran, 
being now bigger than the ancient main stream for some centuries, is still 
called Catang. It runs west-south-west past Gādhilī and Khedi-Gadhian, 
then southwards past Bairsāl and Butānā, from above which its course has 
now been straightened out into a canal. Recently a canal has been dug 
out of the river further up two miles west of the railway line. But the old 
bed up to Butānā is still clearly marked, though it is bound to disappear in 
due time as the water is diverted into a new canal. The river is known to 
haverun from Butānā west-south-west past Pojam and Afijanthal to Sohlon, 
a little below which it resumes its natural course and runs along Sambhi 
to Baholà. It, then, turns almost due south and flows past Baras and 
Nisang, then south-west past Dacor, Corkārsā, Rattak and Mündh and 
is shown as lost about one mile east-south-east of Bāhari in modern maps. 
Older maps show it as proceeding still further past Poprà and joining the 
Drsadvati between Dhātrat and Āsan. 

"This is the only river that flows through the middle of the Kuruksetra 
area at present, though it has no water except in the rainy season. But the 
Mahābhārata? mentions four rivers running through that area which 
are also known to the local traditions and have been mentioned by 
Cunningham, though some under different names. They are: 

The Drsadvati Junior. It is mentioned in the Phalaki forest and near 
Madhuvati in the Mahābhārata. Under the corrupt name Drsatvati and 
also Hiraņyavatī, it is mentioned by local traditions and Cunningham? 
in connection with Pharal (the village of the Phalaki forest), Mevali and 
Mohanā (in the Madhu forest, where Madhuvati is located). Cunningham 
has further corrupted the name into Drupadvati and Datpavati in con- 
nection with the last two places. Its confluence with the Kaušikī is recog- 
nised at the last place. It would, thus, seem to have been a branch of the 
Āpagā, which came out near Pharal and joined the Kau$ikī between 
Mevali and Mohanā after a very short course. 

All these three places viz. Pharal, Mevalī, and Mohana are situated 
in the northern parts of Kuruksetra about ten miles east of Kaithal. The 


112. Vana parva LXXXIII. 
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Drsadvati of these places cannot, therefore, be the river that formed the 
southern boundary of Kuruksetra. There were thus two rivers named 
Drsadvati in post-Rgvedic days: one forming the southern boundary of 
Kuruksetra and mentioned in the Rgveda, viz. the Raupya-Drsadvati 
of the Mahābhārata and the other a branch of the Āpayā-Āpagā, not 
mentioned in the Samhità, but flowing through the northern parts of 
the sacred tract and known as the Hiraņyavatī-Drsadvatī in later days. 

The Kausikt. This river is mentioned in the Mahābhārata only in 
connection with its confluence with the Hiranyavati-Drsadvati near 
Madhuvati. But according to local traditions and Cunningham it is at 
Khedi-Rāmnagar (misspelt Khedirā mangar by the latter), Nigdhu (or 
Nagdhu, misspelt Gandhu by the latter), Kopar (Koer of maps), Mevalī 
and Mohanā (the village in the Madhuvana and having Madhuvatī 
ofthe Mahābhārata at it) near which itis said to have united with the 
Hiranyavati-Drsadvati.1™ Of these Khedi-Ramnagar is situated in north- 
eastern parts of Kuruksetra, about six miles west of Khedi Gādhiān. 
The name Kaušikī is obviously derived from the Kusikas. Gadhili 
is supposed to be a corruption of Gadhipuri 7. e. the town of Gadhi or 
Gāthin, the father of Visvāmitra Kausika; while Khedi Gādhiān 
means the overflow settlement of Gadhis, i. e. the Kausikas. The Rgveda 
indicates the Ku$ikas to be connected with Bharatas, living between the 
Drsadvati and the Sarasvati. 

Aitareya Bràhmana!!5 calls Visvamitra a leader of the Bharatas. It 
is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that the Kusikas lived in the 
north-eastern parts of the Kuruksetra through which the Kausiki ran in 
its upper course with Gadhili and Khedi-Gadhian as their centres and 
thus gave their name to the river. This conclusion is further supported by 
a story mentioned in the Rāmāyaņa! thatSatyavati Kaušikī (the sister of 
Vigvamitra, the wife of Rcīka Bhargava and the mother of Jamadagni) 
went to heaven after the death of her husband and then became the river 
Kaušikī and that Visvāmitra used to live on its banks before he retired 
to his hermitage. 

This river Kaušikī is identified with the Kaušiki or Kosi in Bihar 


114. Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV pp. 100 & 101. 
115. weada VII-3-17. 

116. I-35. 
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by Griffith; vide his translation. But he and others of his view have ignored 
the fact that the story of Visvamitra as given in the Ramayana is an 
obvious interpolation of later days, for the simple reason that Visvamitra, 
the son of Gādhi (or Gāthin) and uncle of Jamadagni (all of whom were 
Rgvedic rsis and the former, a contemporary of Sudās Trtsu according 
to Rgveda!!? and of Triganku and Hariscandra, the remote ancestors of 
Ràma Dashrathi, according to later literature) could not be a contempo- 
rary of Rāma. The last editor of the Rāmāyaņa added the story probably 
with a viewto avoiding its being lost and he found an excuse because a 
much later descendant of Visvamitra was connected with the story of 
Rama. The river Kausiki, connected with the original, i. e. the Revedic 
Visvāmitra (son of Gāthin Kausika) and his elder sister Satyavati (the 
mother of the Rgvedic Jamadagni), must be situated between the Raupyā- 
Drsadvati and the Sarasvati and could be no other than the Kaušikī of 
Kuruksetra mentioned in the Mahābhārata. The Kaušikī of Bihar 
must have got that name in later days when Videgha Māthava migrated 
from the Sarasvati regions to the country beyond the Sadānīrā as 
mentioned in the Šatapatha-Brāhmaņa"8. 

This legend also indicates that the Kaugiki river came into existence 
at a later period. 

All these facts show that the Kaušikī of Khedi-Ramnagar also flowed 
past Gadhili and Khedi-Gadhian. This means that it is now represented by 
the (lower) Catang in its upper course and was, therefore, a branch of the 
Apaga. It may, thus, be described as separating from the mother river 
somewhere below Ladva and running west-south-westwards past Gādhili 
and Khedi-Gadhian to Khedi-Ramnagar; then taking a more southerly 
course past Gitalpur where its old bed is still traceable for about one mile 
and a half between that village and Būdhšām; then past Nigdhü and 
Kopar; then turning westwards and passing between Sangrauli in the 
north and Dusain and Teontha in the south, where again its old bed is 
still marked for about two miles and then between Mevali and Mohana, 
where it is said to have been joined by the Hiranyavati-Drsadvati. Its 


further course is not mentioned anywhere; but probably it ran south- 
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westwards past Pündri Sisla, Deoban and (western) Balü etc. and joined 
the Raupyā Drssadvati somewhere between Jind and Narnaund. 

This Kausiki is also known as Madhusrava in local tradition, pro- 
bably because it flowed near Madhuvati in the Madhu forest. It is 
mentioned by that name in the list of the nine rivers of Kuruksetra?, 
the name Kaušikī being applied to the Rāksī therein. It was also called 
the Svarnavati near Dusain. 

The Ganga of Mrgdhüma. This river, known as the Mandākinī Ganga 
in local tradition and also according to Cunningham!, is said to have run 
past Nigdhü or Nagdhü (wrongly spelt Gandhu!?!). A Ganga Tīrtha is 
also mentioned at Dusain!**, The Paficatirthi at Kopartā js also said to 
include one called the Gangā. A local tradition describes the confluence 
of the Mandakini Ganga with the Kausiki at Nigdhü. Butas that place is 
situated in the north of Kopar and north-east of Dusain, this Ganga could 
not have united with the Kausiki at Nigdhü and run parallel and close to 
it past Kopar and Dusain at one and the same time. It would thus appear 
that in the earlier days this Ganga ran past Nigdhü, Kopar and Dusain 
and joined the Kausiki about the last place, but at a later period began to 
do so at the first. It was obviously a branch of the Āpagā and might have 
come out somewhere between Thānesar and Bārnā. 

The Vaitarani. This river, always known by the same name, is 
mentioned near Trivistapa, identified with the modern Teontha!23B, It is 
not mentioned with any other place. It also came out of the Āpagā 
probably somewhere about Pabanava and after running a short course 
south-south-westwards joined the Kausiki near Teontha. 

Though these four branches of the Apaga (of which the chief one was 
the Kausiki) are mentioned in the Mahābhārata, they are not traceable in 
the Rgveda. Very likely, they did not exist in the ancient days and came 
into existence at a later period, as suggested by the legend of the birth of 
Kaušikī. The Āpayā, thus, very probably ran an undivided course 


119. Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV, p. 88. 

120. Ibid p. 88. 

121. Ibid p. 100. 

122. Ibid p. 99. 

123A. Ibid p. 100. 

123B. Wrongly spelt as Dhodhā in Archaeological Survey of India Report, 
vol. XIV, p. 99. 
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towards west-south-west in the Rgvedic days. But after that period, it 
began to meet obstructions in the west and, therefore, started throwing 
out branches in a more southerly direction from Pharal upwards, com- 
mencing with the Hiranyavati-Drsadvati and ending with the Kausšikī. 
Thus it came to have four branches at one time and was for that reason 
called the Caturanga (having four limbs), which got corrupt into Cau- 
tang or Catang in the vernacular and misspelt as Chetang or Chitang by 
European surveyors and scholars. As the obstruction in the west increased, 
it began to send more and more water into these branches and finally into 
the uppermost viz. the Kausiki; while the ancient main stream shrank to 
a smaller and smaller size and began to be lost after a decreasingly shorter 
course with the passage of time. Asa result of this the three lower bran- 
ches completely disappeared. The last portion of the old course is still 
marked because it is situated in the desert, the middle one below Lahariyàn 
because at some time it got a branch of the Sarasvati joined to it and thus 
received some water for a longer period, while the remainder of the bed 
below the lake of Kuruksetra has completely disappeared. The three 
lower branches have left no trace because they did notlast very long and 
disappeared a long time ago. Ultimately the Āpayā-Āpagā-Catang has 
almost completely disappeared leaving behind only the Kausiki-Madhu- 
$ravà running further south, which naturally usurped the name Catang. 
The existence of the two fragments of its old bed near Gitalpur and Sang- 
rauli shows that the Kausiki-Madhusrava ran through that area for 
a longer time than the other three branches and till a later period after 
the disappearance of those three as well as the old Āpayā-Āpagā. It was 
probably at this time when the Kausiki-Madhusravà came to be called 
the Catang, that the former name was transferred to the lower course of 
the Raksi. In course of time, the Kausiki-Catang met resistance in the 
west below Gadhili and gradually shifted more and more south-eastwards, 
till it came to occupy the old bed of the Raksi from Nisang downwards and 
in which it still flows when it has enough water. A transitional course is 
still represented by two fragments of an old bed, one about one mile and a 
half long in the north-east of Amin and the other about half a mile long in 
the south-south-east of Ahbala. It thus ran from Khedi-Gadhian past 
Bodhi, Sodhi, Amin, Ahbalā, Sanvat and Baholā etc. at one time before 
occupying its present channel. 

As stated above, the Apaya-Apaga-Catang had almost disappeared, 
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till it was rejuvenated as the (lower) Khand recently and made to join the 
Pāvana lake of Kuruksetra. 

The gradual shrinking of the present river viz. the Sarasvati has naturally 
also affected the surviving streams of the Āpayā and reduced them to what 
they are now. 

Mahàábhárata!^ also mentions a river called the Ambumati near 
Kāšīsvara and Matri. Local traditions have changed this name into Arhsu- 
mati and Cunningham has also mentioned it by the same name15. It is 
still associated with Kagigvara!2* which is identified with Lakhnor or 
Mandi, situated twelve miles west-south-west of Pehoā. Itis not described 
in connection with any other place. This Ambu-(or Arhšu-) mati would, 
therefore, be a branch of the Sarasvatī, which very probably parted a little 
above and rejoined the parent stream a little below Mandi. 

The nine traditional rivers of Kuruksetra were thus :— 

1. The bigger or the Raupyā Drsadvali of the Rgveda, which formed the 
southern boundary and is now represented by the Hansi-Hisar branch of 
the western Yamuna Canal in that area. 

2. The Rakst-Kausiki or the Rgvedic Raka, which is now represented by 
the (upper) Naī and flows along the south-castern border of the holy 
tract when it has any water. 

3. The Kausiki-MadhuSrava, not mentioned in the Rgveda, was a 
branch of the Apaya-Apagà-Caturanga and ran through the central 
parts of Kuruksetra from cast to west with a slight inclination towards 
south. It is now represented by the (lower) Catang, which runs in a more 
southerly direction from below Gādhilī. It was also called the Svarnavati 
near Dusain. 

4. The Ganga of Mrgadhüma or Mandākini Gaga, which was the second 
branch of the Āpayā-Āpagā-Caturanga and joined the Kausiki-Madhu- 
$ravā is not mentioned in the Rgveda and has now completely dis- 
appeared. 

5. The Vaitarani which was the third branch of the Apaya-A paga- 
Caturanga. It also joined the Kaušikī-Madhušravā. It is also not 
mentioned in the Rgveda and is now completely lost. 


124. Vana parva LXXXIII. 
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6. The smaller or the Hiranyavatī-Drsadvatī was the fourth branch 
of the Āpayā-Āpagā-Caturanga joined the  Kavusiki-Madhusrava, 
Itisalso not mentioned in the Rgveda and has completely disappeared. 

7. The Apaga-Caturanga or the Rgvedic Apaya, which ran through the 
northern parts of Kuruksetra from east to west with slight inclination 
towards south. It has also almost completely disappeared together with its 
three lower branches, but has been recently rejuvenated as the (lower) 
Khand and made to fall into the main lake of Kuruksetra (the Pāvana). 

Judging from these facts, it appears that the four branches thrown out 
southwards by the Āpayā were in reality its efforts to shift its course in a 
more southerly direction when it met obstruction in the west, which 
appear to have moved up gradually eastwards. As will be seen later on, 
the Sarasvati has moved only slightly northwards below Makurar. I 
cannot trace any such movements of Drsadvati. The obstruction, there- 
fore, appears to have been effective mainly in the valley of Āpayā between 
the Drsadvati in the south and the Sarasvati in the north and only slightly 
in that of the Sarasvati. 

8. The Ambu-(later on. called the Am$u-) mata, which was only a branch 
of the Sarasvati round about Lakhnor or Màndi. 

9. The Sarasvatī was the most important river of ancient India and 
formed the northern limit of the holy area. 

The Tirtha called *Sapta Sārasvata”, which means ‘of seven Saras- 
vati? and which is identified by local traditions as well as by Cunning- 
ham?” with Mangna, has nothing whatever to do with the number of rivers 
of Kuruksetra. Cunningham’s suggestion, that the Madhušravā (which he 
confuses with a Tīrtha of the same name at Pehoā) and the Vaitarani 
(which he for no apparent reasons suspects to be only another name of 
the Drsadvati or Raksi) be omitted from the list, is uncalled for. 

I know that I have gone out of my way to discuss these rivers but as 
they help in elucidating the history of the Apaya and as their identification 
may be of interest to certain sections of my countrymen, I crave the indul- 
gence of the learned readers. 

The Sarasvatt. There are at present above Rāmnagar four streams 
bearing the name Sarasvati, with the (upper) Catang situated between 
first and second and the (upper) Khànd between second and third from 
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the east. All these six streams unite above or at that village to form the 
Sarasvati of Kuruksetra. The first and second Sarasvatis unite with the 
(upper) Catang higher up. The (upper) Khànd and third Sarasvati 
unite after a short course and their combined stream and the fourth 
Sarasvati join the others near Ramnagar. The (upper) Catang, which is, 
and appears to have been for some centuries, the biggest of the lot, is thus 
joined by four streams during its course and that is very probably the reason 
why it came to be known as the Caturanga (four limbed) in later days. 

The first Sarasvati now starts in the plains near Rampur Hedian 
almost half-way between Bilaspur and Kātgadh. Butaccording to local 
tradition, also noted by Cunningham!?3, the most sacred and eastern 
source of the Sarasvatī is said to be the Ādi-Badari Kunda north of 
Katgadh, while the latter is still remembered to be the place where the 
sacred stream came out of the hills. This Kunda receives its water supply 
from khols (hill streams) of Bhairon and Matar, the two uniting a little 
above it. The stream rising from the Kunda and called the Yar-Badari is 
still held to be the uppermost channel of the sacred stream that used to 
come out of the hills at Kātgadh to form the first Sarasvati in earlier 
days. At present it joins the Som, about one mile south-east of that place. 
Older maps show it as throwing out a branch a little above Katgadh, 
which after passing Rafijitpur, (northern) Sultānpur Gulab-Majra and 
Mughlavali entered the bed of the first Sarasvati at Rampur-Hedian. It 
must have been sending all its water through this channel into the Sarasvati 
before Firoz Shah Tughluq got it diverted eastwards into the Som. The first 
Sarasvatī was, thus, a continuation of the Yār-Badari in pre-Firoz days. 

The (upper) Cataüg rises from a complicated network of sub-moun- 
tainous nālās situated between Rampur Hedian in the east and Sadhaura 
in the west. 

The second Sarasvati now rises as a surface water drain about three- 
fourths of a mile south-east of Sadhaura. But according to the local 
tradition, also noted by Cunningham!, the Sadadeni (or Naktī) formed 
by the Sükar, the Phandü and the Khundra Khols (hill streams) was the 
westernmost source of the Sarasvati in old days, and not an affluent of the 
Mārkaņdā as it is today. It must have, therefore, run past Sadhaura in the 
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south-east and up to the bed of the second Sarasvati in earlier days instead 
of running north of that town and joining the Mārkaņdā as it does now. 

The (upper) Khāņd is shown as starting in the plains one mile anda 
half south of Kulāvar in modern maps, but from older ones it appears to 
be a branch of the second Sarasvati, which came out from it at the «V? 
formed by it about one mile north-west ol Jagdhaulī and about three miles 
north of Kulàvar. It was thus a branch of the second Sarasvati and not 
an independent affluent. 

The third Sarasvatī now starts in the plains one mile west of Dhalur 
and only a few hundred yards from the second Sarasvatī, which runs in a 
curve from north-west to south-east there. Older maps show it as coming 
out of the latter exactly at that place. It was, therefore, only another 
branch of the second Sarasvati and not an independent tributary. 

The fourth Sarasvatī now starts further south in the plains west of 
Gondhànà and one mile west of the combined stream -`of the (upper) 
Khāņd and the third Sarasvati. Older maps trace it as coming out of the 


latter just below Gondhàni. It was thus only a sub-branch of the second 
Sarasvati. 


The last mentioned three being merely offshoots of the second Sarasvati, 
there were only three real affluents of this river as mentioned in Rgveda 
where it is described as having three origins or sources!?? and also probably 
in Atharva Veda??!, where three Sarasvatis are mentioned. They are:— 

1. The Yar-Badari formed by the Khols of Bhairon and Matar and 
which, if not diverted into the Som, would be running due south into the 
present first Sarasvatī. It may be called the eastern Sarasvati. 

2. The complicated network of nālēs which give rise to the (upper) 
Catang i. e. the middle or Caturanga Sarasvatī. 

3. The Nakti or Sadadeni, very probably the Sardanda of Ramayana"? 
and the Saravati of Panini", Jayāditya! and Amara, which is formed 
by Khols of Sükar, Phandü and Kbundra and which used to form the 
western Sarasvati before it changed its course and began to join the 
Markanda. The Sadadeni is identified with the Sardanda as the envoys 

130. faqeeat VI-61-12. 

131. VI-100-1. 
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133. VI-3-120. 
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from Ayodhya are said to have reached it after passing through Kurujangala 
on their way to Girivraja. The Šarāvatī is said to be the boundary 
between Udicya and Prācya i.e. the north and the east. The same is 
said about the Sarasvati, of which the Sadadeni was the westernmost 
affluent. It is further very likely that Saravati was the name of modern 
Sadādenī and was occasionally applied to the Sarasvati also after their 
confluence. 

The eastern Sarasvati now runs past Gopālmocan (Kapalmochan of 
Cunningham") and Bilaspur and joins the Middle Sarasvatī two miles 
west of Mandhar. 

The western Sarasvati runs from Sādhaurā to Dhālur, where it threw 
out a branch, the third Sarasvati. It then flows almost due south about a 
mile north-west of Jagdhauli, where it threw out another branch, the 
(upper) Khāņd. It then runs a zig zag course south-eastwards and joins 
the middle Sarasvati about two miles below Kulcandū. 

The combined stream of the three, then, runs past Balchappar, Kotar 
Khānā, Choti-Kanhdi, Khānpur, Sukhdāspur, Badi-Kanhdi, Siālbā, 
Jhār Candanā, Khedi-Lakkha-Singh, Khedki, Dughari and Sultanpur. 
Between the last two it gave rise to the Apaya-Apaga-Caturanga [the 
(lower) Catang]. It then runs past Ramnagar near which it is joined by 
two of the offshoots of the western Sarasvati. 

The (upper) Khànd runs south-south-west past the two Mansürpurs 
and Mustafābād and is joined by the third Sarasvatī about two miles 
below the last place. 

The third Sarasvati runs south-south-west from Dhālur past Sardahedi, 
Murādpur and Jahāngīrpur, about where it threw out a branch westwards 
which ran towards Duliānī. It then passes Dhin, whereit throws out another 
branch south-westwards. Then it goes almost due south and joins the 
(upper) Khand as mentioned above. 

The combined stream of the two runs past Gondhani, where it threw 
out the fourth Sarasvati, then past Gondhana, Masana, Hartan, Gahlaur 
and Gundha and joins the combined stream of the three Sarasvatis near 


Rāmnagar. 
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As far as I could trace, none of these streams of the Sarasvati is men- 
tioned by special name in the Rgveda. But there are reasons to believe 
that they existed in that age though perhaps not exactly at the present 
sites. 

The combined stream of six or [counting the (upper) Khāņd and 
the third Sarasvati which unite higher up, as one] five, then, runs 
south-westwards past Rāmgadh and Piph, below which it forms the 
northern boundary of Kuruksetra and passes along the numerous holy 
spots situated between Pīpli and Beharjaccha!$ in that area. This 
confirms the mention of five tributary rivers of the Sarasvatī in Vājasaneyī 
Sainhita!7, 

The Aksarā. The branch thrown out by the third Sarasvati at Dhin 
and now known as the Lindha used to run past Barārā, Dhoā, Lakhmarī, 
Bīd-Kālvā, Sujrā, Sujrī, Dhantori, Masānā, Khānpur-Koliān, Kasertā, 
Adhaun and Ghamur-Khedi and joined the combined stream of the other 
five about one mile south of Dābkhedī and four miles below Thānesar. 
This bed has now disappeared in parts here and therein the middle, but 
is distinctly marked at the two ends and is easily traceable elsewhere after 
heavy rains. It is very probably the Aksarā ofthe one verse where it is 
mentioned as having thousand currents?9 and in the other where it is 
called the swift moving!??, and is mentioned between the Sarasvati in the 
preceding and Aramati in the succeeding verses. 

The Aramati. The remaining branch thrown out by the third 
Sarasvati, further up ran past Duliàni, Ugālā, Bava, Jandhedi, Teorī, 
Katlahedi, Ajrani, Udārsī and Bālāhī and joined the combined stream of 
the other six about two miles further down than the Lindha. This stream 
in now called the Beton. Its course is also not well defined in parts here 
and there now, but is quite distinct elsewhere. It is very probably this 
river, which is called the Aramati in a verse140 after a mention of the 
Sarasvati and the Aksarā in the two previous verses. Rsi Vasistha 


136. Arantuka of Mahābhārata, Vana parva LXXXIII. 
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prays to the Devas to make the Aramati great, meaning probably full of 
water.H! It is also mentioned in another verse where Agni is requested to 
bring the deified great Aramati!? to accept the offerings of the rsi Atri. In 
another verse Vasistha prays to it to bring wealth to him! and in yet 
another verse he describes it as conzected with sacrifices!!!, and requests 
Agni to bring it. It is also mentioned by Manu Vaivasvata.!!5 Elsewhere 
it is associated with Brhaspati!9 while in another verse the floods are 
said to have run along the great Aramati.!" It would thus appear 
that it was considered to be an important river at least from sentimental 
point of view. 

The Aksarà is mentioned only by Vasistha, who mentions the Aramati 
also more frequently than any other rsi. Vasistha is associated with a place 
called Vadaripācana north-east of Thanesar on the Sarasvatī!!8, 

This place is now called Vasistha Prācī. It is on account of this fact 
as well as their mention in that order after the Sarasvati!!, that I have 
identified the Aksara and the Aramati with the Liņdhā and the Beton. 

The Aramati is associated with Brhaspati.5° The other rivers associa- 
ted with that deified ancestor of the Bhāradvājas are Ain$umati, on the 
banks of which he is said to have defeated the Krsnas,!?! and the Anumati.19? 
The other four rivers deified and, with the sole exception of the Sarasvati, 
looked upon as the most important from ritualistic point of view were the 
Gungü (or Kuhü of tlie Atharva Veda), the Sinivali, the Raka and the 


141. amfa poea VII-36-8. 

142. mtama adi V-43-6. 

143. srufadug: VIL34-21. 

144. ufsraratata VII-42-3. 

145. azufa: VIII-31-12. 

146. qgeqfaxxata: qiia] X-64-15. 

147. raaf Aetatafa X-92-5. 

148. Mahābhārata, Vana parva LXXXIII; Šalya XLII (Where 
Vasistha is said to have lived in the east of Sthānu on the 
Sarasvati) and XLVIII. 

149. in VII-36-6, 7 & 8. 

150. X-64-15 (see footnote 146). 

151. VIII-96-13 to 15. 

152. X-167-3. 
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Brhaddiva. Curiously enough in the Mahabharata, Brhaspati Angirasa, 
the chief representative of Rgvedic ritualism is said to have seven sisters 
who represented the chief sacrificial fires. They are, in order of seniority, 
as follow :— 

1. Bhānumatī (The eldest and the most beautiful). It appears to be 
the same as the Rgvedic Amsumati (the later Vadhūsarā-Duhān), the 
biggest of these seven rivers. Both the names Amsumati and Bhānumati 
are connected with the sun. 

2. Rügá, an obvious corruption of the Vedic Raka, is said to have 
been so named because she was loved by all. The Rākā, now called the 
Ráksi, is the next biggest river of the lot. 

3. Sinwáli, is described as of very slender built so that she was visible 
at times and invisible at others. This means that the river of that name 
was not permanent at that time but had water only now and then. She 
is also called the Rudrasutā (the daughter of Siva). As far as I know, no 
daughter of Siva is mentioned anywhere else. The epithet probably 
refers to its other name, the Soma, which is said to be worn by Siva in 
the form of the moon on his head. 

4. Arcismalī, described as of great refulgence, is obviously the 
Brhaddivā of the Rgveda which has the same meaning. 

9. Havismati, (the acceptor of offerings), is probably another name 
for Anumati (the divine favour). 

6. Māhismatī (the pious) is the same as Aramati (the devoted one). 

7. Mahàmaü or Kuhū i.e. the Rgvedic Gungi, is the smallest river 
of the lot. 

These ritualistic sisters of Brhaspati, the deified. representative of the 
Rgvedic ritualism, were, thus, in reality seven deified rivers of the South- 
eastern Sapta Saindhava. This must be due to the fact that all the ancient 
Brāhmaņa families viz. the Uterine Bhārgavas (later on known as the 
Jamadagnis), the Sunakas (descendants of Grtsamada adopted by Sunaka 
Bhargava), the Bharadvaja and the Gautama Angirases, the Vasisthas, 
the Kasyapas, the Atris, the Agastyas, and the Visvamitras were believed 
to have lived and invented and developed the Vedic rituals on the banks 
of these rivers and the Sarasvati. 


The Sarasvatī is then joined by the Markanda, through several mouths 


153. Vana parva CC XVII. 
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both above and below Pehoā at present. But as will be explained in its 
proper place, this river used to join the Sarasvati further down in earlier 
days. But Mahābhārata! and Šalya!55 speak of a river called Aruna as 
joining the Sarasvati a little above Prthudaka in the former and above 
Vasisthapavahā (in the east of the Prthudaka where Vasistha was brought 
from his residence in the east of Sthāņu by the Sarasvati at the command 
of Visvāmitra) in the latter. Local tradition as well as Gunninghamtēē 
describe the confluence at three miles north-east of Pehoà near Urnai 
(Aruņāi) village. Cunningham has identified this river with the Markanda, 
presumably because its lower course has been occupied by that river for 
some time. Thelowestremnant of its old bed isin fact situated between the 
second and the third mouths of that river at present. But Mahabharata!9? 
at one place speaks of the Sarasvati having assumed a new form 
called the Aruna and at another place it describes the Aruna being absent 
from that site in old days and the Sarasvati going to the Aruņā and 
flooding the latter with its own waters. These statements show that the 
Arunà was known to be a branch of the western Sarasvati, which it began 
to throw out westwards beyond the Beton some time after the Rgvedic age, 
the legend containing these statements was based upon a much exaggera- 
ted and embellished later version of the quarrel between Vi$vamitra and 
the Vasisthas. It was, therefore, not an independent river as the Mārkaņdā, 
which is formed by several other streams besides the Sadādeni, is. The 
Arunà of the Mahābhārata cannot, thus, be the present Mārkaņdā which 
used to join the Sarasvati further down in old days. 

The upper course of the Aruna is now represented by three fragments 
of its old bed. The lowest one is traceable from Ajrana north-eastwards 
past Khedā-Ahmadpur and Tevra to Kisangadh; the second further up 
in the same direction from Rāvā to Sohātā and the third from between 
Sohatà and Ugala to about one mile below Tandvah. It would thus 
appear to be a branch of the ancient Aramati (the modern Beton) and 
seems to have come out somewhere about Duliani and run past Rājāvālī 
and the other villages mentioned above to Ajrānā, and then probably 


154. LXXXIII. 


155. XLIII. 
156. Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV, p. 102. 


157. Salya XLIII. 
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through a channel which now looks like a branch of the first arm of 
Mārkaņdā but is likely to be the old bed of Aruna. It runs past 
Duniā-Mazrā and Bhusthalà and is lost near Pipli-Mazrà, but restarts 
half a mile west of that place and goes up to Bicki. In older days it rana 
more westerly course probably past Kanthalà to Tālhedī, and then past 
Chàjüpur to Urnai, below which it joined the Sarasvatī. 

As indicated by Mahabharata-Salya, it did not exist in ancient days 
and is not traceable in the Rgveda. 

The Sarasvati was, thus, originally formed by its three principal 
aflluents and the four branches of the westernmost of them. Looked at 
from below Thanesar, it may be imagined as formed by seven streams. It 
may, thus, be described as bearer of (the waters of) seven (rivers) 158, 
Again if one of them (very likely the easternmost beca use it is supposed to 
be the most sacred) be taken as the main river, it may be described as the 
seventh and mother of (six other) famous rivers, which made their way (to 
itlike children) roaring and swelling (it with lot of water) as is stated 
there!??, If it be remembered that the rsi Vasistha very probably lived 
near Thānesar, as indicated by Mahabharata16o (andt!), the meaning 
of the verse becomes quite clear. 

The epithet Saptasvasā!? will be explained in its proper place when 
all the seven sister rivers of the Sarasvati have been identified. But 
Māngnā, situated between Pehoā and Beharjaccā has been called Sapta 
Sārasvat in the Mahābhārata and local traditions. In the Mahābhārata 
it!63 is explained that it was so called because there were seven riversin the 
world known as the Sarasvati viz. (1) TheSuprabhà near Puskara, (2) The 
Kaficanaksi in the Naimisa forest, (3) the Višālā near Gayā, (4) Manoramā 
in the northern Košala, (5) Oghavatī in Kuruksetra (ie. the original 
Sarasvati), (6)Surenu near the sources ofthe Ganga and (7) the Vimalodakā 
in the Himavat forest. Allof these are said to unite at Sapta Sārasvat. The 


158. sum: 1 
159. ST AATE Wl IAAT: east Gadi fegarari 
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explanation is absurd on the face of it and is an interpolation of later days, 
as those seven rivers are situated in widely separated parts of Northern 
India. The Lint, still known as the Sarasvatī in the neighbourhood of the 
Puskara, runs through south-western Rajasthana and Gujarat and falls 
into the Rann of Kaccha (Cutch). The other five appear to be the 
tributaries of Ganga. A study of the valley of the Sarasvati below Pehoa, 
however, shows that at one time this river divided itself into seven streams 
below that town the courses of which are partially traceable even now, viz. 
four in the north and three in the south of Māngnā. The first two in the 
immediate north of that village are still used by the river whenever it has 
enough water in that region. The others get filled up only after heavy 
rains. All these seven streams reunite above Sothā, the Ambu- (Arnśu-) 
mati of Kasisvara and Matri (at Mandi village) being one of them. 
Mangna, thus, got the name Sapta Sārasvat because it was situated 
between these seven branches or streams of the Sarasvati. It had nothing 
to do with the total number of rivers of Kuruksetra as supposed by 
Cunningham or with the seven rivers named Sarasvati in different parts 
of India as imagined by the author of the story164. The list given in that 
section shows that Oghavati was another name of the Sarasvati itself and 


not of the Āpayā or Āpagā as stated by Cunningham. 
The next and the first independent river joining the Sarasvatī, viz. the 


Markanda, does so from one mile above Murtazāpur to within four miles 
below Pehoā through several mouths at present. But the evidence of the 
still existing fragments of its old bed in the north of Beharjacca on the 
one hand, and north-west of Urņāi on the other show that it used to join 
the Sarasvati between Beharjacca and Sagra in earlier days. 

The D (T) anghri (or Umlā) now joins the Ghagghar near Tatiana, but 
the evidence of its old bed, which runs close by, proves that these two rivers 
united about twenty miles further down in earlier days. Besides the still 
well-marked old bed of the Ghagghar runs further west parallel to the 
present one up to Satrang and then to the Sarasvatī, which it joins three 
miles above Akalgadh. It would, thus, appear that the course joining the 
Sarasvati at Sagra really belongs to the Danghri, and got later on 


occupied by the Ghagghar. 
The Sarasvati was thus joined by the Markanda between Behar- 


164. Salya XXXVIII. 
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jaccā and Sāgrā and by the Danghri (or Umlā) at the latter place in 
earlier days. The stream below Sāgrā is now called the Ghagghar, but 
the presence of the old bed of that river running parallel to it in the north 
indicates that that river ran separately and further north in earlier days, 
The present channel of the combined stream, therefore, belongs to the 
Sarasvatī, which ran south-westwards past Pākhī, Khanauri, Chandü and 
Maàndvi to about two miles below Makurar. At present it, then, turns 
north-westwards and unites with the old bed of the Ghagghar about one 
mile and a half further down. But its old bed, now known as Sukrü, is still 
clearly marked and shows that in earlier days it continued running south- 
westwards past Rāmpurā, Cileval, Handalvala, Dhārsūl, and Zabtīvālā, 
about four miles below which the course has been straightened out in 
connection with the Rangoi, inundation canal and runs past Mohammad- 
pur, Aharvan and Hijrāon, two miles beyond which it is lost. But as the 
name Sirsa (Sarasva) indicates, the Sarasvati ran further west probably 
past Sadarki, Singha, and Darbi to Sirsā and was probably joined by the 
Ghagghar either at Kelanpur, or a little further down in the west of Laha- 
nur. It may be that it sent a branch about Sirsā via Mangala to join 
Āpayā between Mādho Singhānā and Mallehkā. It then ran past Otū 
and entered the marshy areas round Khadyāl (Ellenābād), in which 
it used to be joined by the Āpayā at Maujā Kheda. As already explained 
this area was a lake known as the Dhanur till recently, the Trnabindu in 
the Mahābhārata days and the north-eastern corner of the Sarasvat sea in 
the earliest known period. The Sarasvati thus joined the Sarasvat sea 
below Otü in the earliest days and we leave its course here for the present. 

The Sarasvati is generally recognised as the most important river of 
the Rgveda, though its identity has been questioned by some scholars. 
But there is not a scrap of evidence to prove that the name Sarasvati was 
applied to the Sindhu or any other river in those days as suggested by 
Zimmer, Griffith!$$ and others, who could not see their way to believe 
that the now insignificant stream bearing that name could have ever been 
the mighty river that it appears to have been from the versesand hymns 
inits praise. Insome verses! both the Sarasvati and the Sindhu are 


mentioned side by side with the Sarayu intervening between them in the 


165. See Griffith's note in connection with his translation of VI-61-2. 
166. e. g. X-64-9 and 75-5 & 6, 
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former and many other rivers in the latter. In the former verse all the 
three are described as large rivers with huge waves!®7, in the latter it is one 
of the seven principal rivers addressed. The theory of these scholars is, 
therefore, untenable. In fact, it was a mighty river and ran direct from hills 
to the sea as mentioned in one verse!®8, and as described above. 

The fact that the Sarasvatī joined the sea is mentioned in three places in 
the Mahābhārata also. Firstly, it is said to join the sea near Prabhāsa!69 
which, according to this and other sections!”% was situated on the western 
sea coast. Secondly, at the end of the section mentioned above after the 
mention of Vinagana, Shasayāna, Kumara Koti and Rudra Koti, in that 
order, along the later course of the Sarasvati from below upwards towards 
Kuruksetra, which is described in the next section. Thirdly!”!, Prabhasa 
is said to belong to the Sarasvati. The first and third refer to the same 
place on the south-eastern coast of Saurastra. But the second refers to a 
different site. 

From the way in which various places are described in the Maha- 
bhārata!??, i.e. mostly at considerable distances, from each other, this 
Rudra-Kotī appears to be situated well above Vinašana and far below 
Kuruksetra. 

Vinašana was the name given to the place where the Sarasvatī 
disappeared in the desert to reappear at Camasodbheda!?, It is also 
mentioned in the Pañcavirnša Brāhmaņa!”!, Latyayana Srauta Sütra!'5 
and Mānava Dharma Sàstra! and is described as the western limit of 
Madhyadeša in the last. It is also alluded to in Baudhayana Dharma 
Sūtra!77, where Āryāvarta is said tolie east of the region where the Saras- 
vatī disappears. The Sarasvatī is not mentioned by name, but as gene- 


167. s fafirigr qar<aqr X-64-9. 

168. afadāt frfkra at qgarq, VII-95-2. 

169. in Vana parva LXXXII. 

170. i. e. LXXXVIII and Mausala III. 

171. Salya XXXV. 

172. Vana parva LXXXII. F 

173. Vide Vana parva LXXXII, & CXXX and also implied in Salya 
XXXV. 

174. XXV-10-1. 

175. X-15-1. 

176. II-21. 

177. 1-2-9. 
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rally accepted, it could not be any other river. The latter manuscript of 
Vasistha Dharma Sütra"$ also speaks of Āryāvarta being in the east of 
Adaršana, which is interpreted to mean the site of the disappearance of 
the Sarasvati, though originally the word was Ādarša i.e., the Ādarša 
mountains, very probably the Sulemān range. The Sarasvati is said to 
have disappeared at Vinašana owing to its contempt for the Nisadas, 
whose domain started about that place according to Mahābhārata™? and 
as a result of its abhorrence for the Südra Abhiras who lived in that region 
according to the Mahabharata'8°. The Dasyu Abhiras are described as 
living near the sacred Drumakulya sea in the Ramayana!8!, 

In Mahābhārata!s? Camasodbheda is said to be the place where the 
Sarasvatī was joined by other rivers. The Sindhu is described close by and 
Prabhāsa is mentioned further on. From another verse of the same Parva!83 
Camasodbheda appears to be in the north of the mouth of the Sindhu and 
also that of the Sarasvati at Prabhása. From Salya!?! it appears to be above 
Prabhāsa, but below Udapana and Vinašana along the course of the Saras- 
vati. It must, therefore, be the place where at one time the Satluj and the 
Indus—the latter after or without first uniting with the combined stream of 
the Bias, the Rāvi, the Aik, the Canāb and the Jhelum and in case of non- 
confluence with the Indus the combined stream of these five rivers as well 
joined the Sarasvati and where the Sarasvati could have its own water after 
crossing the desert in a subterranean stream past Udapana as stated in the 
Mahabharata!85. The Meru mentioned in the latter section is obviously a 
mistake for Maru i.e. the desert of Rājasthān. This Camasodbheda, as will 
be scen later on, was situated about ten miles north of Alor, the ruins of 
which are found near Rohdi in the Sindh Province (now in Pakistan). It 
may be noted here that in Mahàbharata!$5, this place is said to have been 
situated on the sea-coast according to the sayings of the Vipras (the learned 

178. 1-8. 

179. Vana parva CXXX. 

180. Salya XXXVII. 

181. VI-XXII. 

182. Vana parva CXXX. 


183. Vana parva LX XXII. 
184. XXXV. 


185. XXXV Salya parva and LXXXII Vana parva (the name being 
not mentioned in the latter) 
186. Vana parva LXXXVIII, 
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men), presumably in earlier days; thus proving that at one time almost the 
whole of the Sindh was under the sea. 

Udapana, with a deep well or pit and situated near the bank of the 
Sarasvati and into which its subterranean stream appeared, seems to be the 
modern Udasar about two miles from the right bank of the now dry bed of 
that river and about seven miles to the north-east of Anüpgadh in Bikaner 
district. 

The last remnant of the Drumakulya sea was situated a few miles in the 
north of the dry bed of the Sarasvati between Anüpgadh and Sardargadh 
in the same state. The domains of the Nisadas and (or) the unorthodox 
È bhiras would, therefore, be situated about Sardārgadh and Anüpgadh. 

Vinašana would, thus, be situated somewhere above Sardargadh and 
probably at or about Süratgadh in the days referred to in the sections of 
the Mahābhārata referred to above. 

Šasayāna is said to be the place, where all the Puskaras, ;. e. Tirthas or 
holy places, collected in the water of the Sarasvati every year on the full 
moon day of the month of Kārtika. In other words, it was supposed to 
be the most sacred place for that day just as Gadh-mukte$var has been 
considered in later days. It, therefore, appears to be Bhatner (now called 
Hanumāngadh in district Bikaner) which is a very famous ancient place 
existing in that area. 

There are no clues to locate the two Kotis. But there are two places in 
Sirsa Tehsil, at present, called Cical Kotlr and Koļlī and situated on the 
right and left banks of the dry bed of the Sarasvati, ten miles west-north- 
west and four miles south-west from Otü respectively. They may possibly 
now represent the Rudra and Kumara Kotis. 

As already stated, the area to the south-west of Otü was a marsh, 
named the Dhanur lake till recently and is still so to some extent. As also 


stated, it was a lake called the Trņabindu in earlier days and was the 


north-eastern corner of the Sarasvat sea in ancient days. The bed of the 


Ghagghar-Sarasvati stillappears to expand out suddenly a little below Otu. 
It, therefore, appears to be the place where the Sarasvati was remembered 
to have joined the Sarasvat sea in Rgvedic days. 


The Mahābhārata, thus, recognises two different sitesof theunion of the 
very probably, below Otü in Hisar district on 


desert (i.e. with the Sarasvat sea); the other 
oast of the then receded Parāvat or western 


Sarasvati with the sea; one, 
the north-eastern border of the 
at Prabhasa, on the Saurastra c 
(i. e. the modern ‘Arabian’) sea, 
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Amara in his lexicon has described the Sarasvati as the boundary 
between Udicya and Prācya i.e. the northern and eastern divisions of 
India, and according to his early commentator, it fell into the western sea, 
'The Arab conquerors of the Sindh in the 8th century A. D. found another 
great river flowing through that province in the east of the Indus and 
named it the Great Mihran, which was the same as the Hakrā (Hakda) 
or Vahindah, i.e. the Sarasvati (Chanda!87?). Utbi, the Muslim historian of 
the eleventh century A. D., has described the Sarasvati as “having its bed 
full of large stones, and with precipitous banks, and impetuous stream"!s$, 
Cunningham has traced its course under the name Citranga (Caturanga 
i.e. Catang, which may indicate that the Drsadvati was a live river up to 
Māņaktherī in his days), Sotra and Raini from Otü right up to about ten 
miles north of the ruins of Alor, where he has shown it as joined by 
another river, the Nara, which branched off from the modern course of 
the Indus about twenty-five miles above the confluence and which he has 
described as the ‘ancient course of the Indus’!8°. The authorities quoted 
above indicate the lower course of the Nara of these maps to be the 
continuation of Sarasvati joined by the Indus or at least a branch of the 
Indus. But, the facts mentioned by Cunningham!” definitely prove that 
the Indus did flow in this channel till about the end of the 7th century 
A.D. The statements of the Mahābhārata and that of the early commen- 
tator of Amara, therefore, prove that the Indus was looked upon as a mere 
tributary and the Sarasvati as the main river, in spite of the fact that the 
latter used to disappear at Vina$ana far above the confluence, in later 
days. According to Cunningham, the united Sindhu-Sarasvatī, 7. e. his 
Nara, ran almost due south for about 110 miles up to Jakrāv, where it 
divided into two main branches with at least two more offshoots between 
them. The easternmost branch, which he calls the Nārā, must have been 
looked upon as the Sarasvati. It ran south-eastward by Kipra and Amar- 
kot, near which it turned southward and flowed past Vanga Bazar and 
Romaka Bazar. The most westerly branch now named the ‘Purani’ (the 
old) must have obviously been taken tobe Sindhu. It ran south-south-west- 
wards past Brāhmaņābād and Nasirpur to Haidarābād, below which it 


187. Modern Review, August 1932, 153-54. 
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sub-divided into two. One sub-branch, which must have been called the 
Sindhu, ran into the present channel of that river 15 miles below 
Haidarābād. The other, called the Guni, turned south-eastwards and after 
throwing out a branch south-westwards to join one of the mouths of the 
Sindhu itself, joined the Sarasvati-Nārā above Romaka Bazar. The two 
intervening streams appear to have separated from the Sarasvatī Nārā 
just below Jakrāv and rejoined it one about half way between Amarkot 
and Vanga Bazār and the other a little below Romaka Bazar. They do not 
appear to have lasted very long as their courses are only partially traceable. 
Below Romaka Bazār the Sarasvati-Narà was lost in the Rann of Kaccha 
(Cutch). After the Indus (which must have by then been joined by the 
Paiijàb rivers with the exception of the Satluj) changed its course some time 
before Ālor was captured by the Arabs, the Sarasvati aided by the Satluj 
and may be some water from the Indus through its old channel, used to 
reappear above Ālor and flow in the channel of the Nara (as noted by the 
Arabs and named the great Mihran) and join the Rann. 

In his Mohen jo Daro and the Indus Valley Givilizalion'?!, Sir John Marshall 
says: "Twelve centuries ago when the Arabs first came to Sind there were 
two great rivers flowing through the land: to the west the Indus, to the 
east the great Mihràán!?? also known as the Hakrā or Wahindāh. Of these 
two rivers the eastern one was the more important... . Major Raverty, 
the foremost authority on the subject, concluded thatat the time of the 
Arab invasion the main channel of the great Mihrān followed a line 
roughly coincident with the existing eastern Nārā Canal, which was once 
an important river bed. It passed close by the city of Alor, thence flowed 
south for some 90 miles and swept eastwards in a curve which carried it 
west of Umarkot and so to the Raun of Kaccha (then an estuary of the sea) 
and by the Kori creek to the Arabiansea!??, According to him, the d 
course of the Indus which flows by Mohen jo Daro, was then a subsidiary 
branch of the Mihran, but its course was not the same as at present. The 
Mihràn itself, he held, was the chief channel by which the rivers of the 


Paūjāb (including the Citang, the Ghagghar and the Satluj in the east, 


191. Vol. I, pp. 5 & 6. rom T T 
192 ēru Antiquity of Sind, page 5; Raverty page 297; Atn-i-Akbart 
translation by Blochmann, Jarret, vol. II, p. 327. 


193. Raverty, pp. 156-508. 
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the Bias, the Ràvi, the Canāb, and the Jhelum in the centre and the 
Indus in the west) found their way into the sea... . Throughout the 
mediaeval period and up to the middle of the fourteenth century there 
were two large rivers instead of one flowing in parallel courses to the sea 
and that these two rivers divided between themselves the vast volume of the 
water from the five rivers of the Paiijab as well as from the old Ghagghar 
and Citang to the east. . . . According to Major Raverty, the transfer of the 
Satluj from the Hakrā to the Bias, the drying up of Hakrà itself and perhaps 
the breaking away of the Indus from the Mihràn resulted from terrific 
storm floods, which in the middle of 14th century A. D. overwhelmed the 
whole country between the Satluj and the Canab19’, 

According to Wadia, as quoted by Das!9», the western border of the 
Rann of Kaccha subsided only in 1819 A. D. This means that the Rann 
was not directly connected with the sea before that year, but only through 
the Gulf of Kaccha on the one hand and also the Gulf of Cambay through 
Nal and the Rann of Cambay on the other till that year!Y6. From Mahā- 
bhārata-mausala VII & the Purāņas it seems that the original Dvārakā 
and the area further inland was submerged in the 36th year after the 
Bhārata war. The modern Dvārakais situated in the north-western corner 
of Saurastra on the sea coast at the mouth of the Gulf of Kaccha. The 
submersion of land would have, therefore, taken place in that neighbour- 
hood and itis very likely that the area now occupied by the Gulf and the 
Rann of Kaccha was solid land about 2000 B. C. according to traditions. 

Prabhāsa, mentioned near the mouth of Sarasvati, is situated on the 
South-eastern coast of Saurastra at the mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. The 
lowest course of the Sarasvati about 2000 B. C, would, therefore, be along 
the Ranns of Kaccha and Cambay, Nal and the Gulf of Cambay, the last 
being in reality the mouth of the Sarasvati. 

These facts prove that the Sarasvati must have been a very big river 
at one time even after the Rgvedic age and ran through the whole of the 
modern Ambālā division, Northern Rājasthāna; Bahāvalpur and Sindh 
of Pakistan, Kaccha area and Saurāstra to join the western sea near 
Prabhāsa. 


194. Raverty, pp. 391 & 392. 


195. Rgvedic India, 2nd edition, p. 48. 
196. Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. XV, p. 170. 
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There can, thus, be no doubt that it must have been a mighty river in 
the Rgvedic age when the Sarasvat and the Arvavat seas existed. 

One verse calls it a mighty stream!9?, In another verse it is said to have 
swept away a ridge of the hills with its mighty waves just as one digs out 
stems of the Lotus plant!$. One more verse speaks of its unlimited and 
unbroken floods moving swiftly with a rapid rush and thundering roar!%, 
Yet another verse describes it as filling the Earth and the wide regions of 
the heavens with its roar?; still another verse calls it the mightiest of the 
mighty streams and the most rapid among the rapid streams*"!. According 
to one verse, it surpassed all other rivers in greatness??? while in another it 
is described as the broadest river???, The rsi quoted above”, speaks of the 
Sarasvati, the Sarayu and the Sindhu in the same breath as mighty rivers, 
which shows that these three were known to be more or less of the same 
size and the biggest rivers of the country. 

As already stated, Sarasvati is described in a verse*?5, as flowing pure 
from the hills to the sea i. e. the Sarasvat sea. Mahābhārata??6 locates its 
earlier confluence with the sea above Rudra Koti and Kumara Koti i. e. 
very probably a little below Otu. Mahābhārata? also speaks of the 
Trnabindu lake in that region which must have been a depression left by 
the Sarasvatsea. When that sea receded, the Sarasvatī, after flooding the 
Trnabindu lake, ran further west with a little inclination towards 
north up to Bhatner-Hanumangadh and then south-westwards to Dabhli, 
being joined by the Ghagghar above Otu and the Āpayā in the Trnabindu 
lake. The existing old bed of the Vār joins the dry bed of the Sarasvati on 
the border of Hisār and Bīkāner districts. Before the days of Rama 


197. gt ater: I-3-11. 

198. zz spürfarfasrerearesrearg factor afagfirefafir: VI-61-2. 
199. ear aTi AS gea aO: | anatia tread i! VI-61-8. 
200. arggdt qarqe cat szafcerq aaa! fasg VE 61-11. 
201. AfĒFAT afgang and ermqraqeqar VI-61-13. 

202. fasar erdt afear fargeat: VIL-95-1. 

203. qag wif VII-96-1. 

204. i. e. X-64-9. (see footnote 167). 

205. i. e. VII-95-2. (see footnote 16). 

206. Vana parva LXXXII. 

207. Vana parva CCLVIIJ. 
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Aiksvāku the Sarasvati ran almost due west from Dābhlī towards 
Lakkhāsar, whereabout it was joined by the Drsadvati in those days. It 
then ran past Sardārpurā, Ratanpurā and Muklāvā and fell into the 
northern remnant of the Sarasvat sea, called the Drumakulya sea, the 
surviving depression of which extends from about two miles west of 
Muklāvā to the border of Bahāvalpur for about fifteen miles in 
that region. At a later period, and probably after it began to be joined 
by the Naīvāl (i.e. the Vipas Sutudri or Bias-Satluj) also at about six 
miles above Bhatner-Hanumangadh, the Sarasvati began to flow south- 
westwards from Dābhlī and being now joined by the Drsadvati, about 
five miles west of Badopal ran past Suratgadh, Sardārgadh, Anüpgadh, 
Vallad-Sardārgadh, Phūlrā, Jambhà, Mojgadh, Dingadh, Bārā and 
Derāvār forts, Khairgadh, Bhaglā and Khāngadh etc., reached Cama- 
sodbheda about ten miles north of Ālor and joined the Parāvat sea, which 
had, by then, receded to that place as remembered in Mahābhārata, 
The Sindhu (Indus), now joined by the Arjikiyà (Haro) and Susoma 
(Sohàn) and may be also by the combined stream of the Vitastā, the 
Marudvrdhā, the Asiknī, and the Parusni (i.e. the Jhelum, the Canāb, the 
Aik and the Ravi) also joined that sea there, with or without first uniting 
with the Sarasvatī. When that sea receded further back, the Sarasvati, 
joined by the Sindhu and the combined stream of the fouz Pafijab rivers 
(in case that stream did not fall into the Sindhu higher up), ran further 
south and joined it there till it had receded beyond Romaka Bazār, after 
which the Sarasvati turned eastwards along the present Rann of Kaccha 
and then, passing southwards through the present Rann of Cambay, Nal 
and the Gulf of Cambay, joined the sea at Prabhāsa as stated in Mahā- 
bharata®, During this period it threw out a branch called the Sindhu 
near Jakrāv, which joined the sea further west. 

Still later, first, the Vipas and then the Sutudri made radical changes 
in their upper courses: the former ran more westerly from above Hari-kā- 
patan and joined the combined stream of the middle four Pafijāb rivers; 
while the latter ran almost due west from below Rupad and began to join 
the Sarasvatī further down in Bahāvalpur area of Pakistan. As a result of 


the changes in the courses of these rivers and also as a result of progressive 
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decrease of the snow and rainfall over the sources and valleys of the 
Sarasvatī and its sister rivers due to the disappearance of the Arvavat and 
the Sarasvat seas, volume of the Sarasvati's water gradually decreased and 
it began to be completely absorbed in the sand of the desert (left by the 
Sarasvat sea) at Vinašana site which must have gradually shifted east- 
wards and was situated about Sūratgadh at the time of the last recension 
of the Mahābhārata, i. e. a few centuries before Christ. But the stream 
continued to flow underground and the Sarasvati, joined by the Satluj, 
used to reappear at Camasodbheda and, after uniting with the Sindhu 
and the rivers of the Pañjab, reached the western sea at Prabhasa through 
the Ranns of Kaccha and Cambay, Naland the Gulf of Cambay as stated 
in the Mahābhārata and by tbe early commentator of Amara. 

About the end of the 7th century A. D. the combined stream of the 
Indus and the Pañjāb rivers changed the course and began to flow further 
west. But the Sarasvati, still joined by the Satluj and probably aided by 
some water flowing through the old channel of the Indus, continued to 
run as a large river in the Sindh province as found by the Arab 
conquerors. 

Ata still later period (probably the 14th century A. D.) the Satluj 
made a further change in its course and began to unite with the Bias and 
then the Pafijab rivers. Probably the Indus also stopped sending any 
water through its old channel about the same time. As a result of these, 
and also on account of the further decreased rainfall over its drainage area 
the Sarasvati became a very small stream in the Sindh province and 
finally disappeared altogether, leaving only a dry bed there. 

Ultimately due to the alterations made by the engineers of Firoz Shah 
Tughluq and the use of its water in the canals, as well as due to the further 
decreased rainfall over its sources, the Sarasvati became the insignificant 
stream that it is today; so much so that people find it hard to believe that 
e river that is so frequently mentioned and described as the 
Luckily its old beds and the evidence of the 
here to satisfy the sceptics, if they 


itis the sam 
mighty river in the Rgveda. 
Mahābhārata and other literature are t 
will take the trouble to study them. 
The Vinašana means only the pl 
y. The river must have flowed much 


embered to have been reaching Anūp, 
It still lows up to Hanumangadh 


ace where the Sarasvati disappeared 


usuall further in the rainy seasons. It 
2 
is rem gadh after heavy rains, till it 


was dammed at Otu a few years back. 
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occasionally in the rainy seasons, though it gets completely dry consider- 
ably above Otu at other times. 

At present the old course of the Sarasvati is divisible into five distinct 
parts. The lowest is now occupied from below upwards by the Gulf of 
Cambay, Nal and Ranns of Cambay and Kaccha. The second, 7. e. the 
Nara of Sindh province, has been converted into a canal from the Indus, 
which passes through the Allah Band (a broad ridge of ground thrown up 
by an earthquake in 1819 A. D.) and joins the Guni, which falls into the 
Arabian sea through the Rann of Kaccha and Korī Creek. The third part, 
running through Bahāvalpur and Bikaner districts and known variously as 
the Vahindah, Rainī, Sotra or Hakda, is always dry except in its upper 
part after very heavy rains. The fourth part, now called Ghagghar after 
its union with the river of that name at Sagra, generally gets flowing 
during the rainy seasons and may have some water above Sirsa at other 
times. A few years ago, it used to flood the marshy area round Khadyal 
(Dhanur lake) in rainy seasons and after very heavy rains the water used 
to flow further along the old bed and occasionally reach even as far as 
Anüpgadh. A dam has now been constructed at Otu and the controlled 
water supply is distributed by two main canals. The southern canal goes 
towards Khadyāl almost parallel to the old bed of the Apaya from Kotli 
onwards, The other runs along the right bank of the old bed of the 
Sarasvati up to Bikaner boundary and throws overflowing water into the 
old bed at the Sarasvati-Var confluence. The leakage, as well as any 
superfluous water from the dam itself, runs into the old bed and often goes 
up to and even beyond Hanumàngadh after heavy floods, but usually gets 
completely absorbed somewhere between Otü and Hanumangadh. The 
uppermost part, which still retains the name Sarasvati, is mostly dry except 
in pools here and there where the water still comes up to the surface. But 
it flows asa continuous stream during a good part of the rainy seasons. 
The river usually ends in the Sivan (Dvaita) and Gahoran (Gandharva) 
lakes, but after heavy rains joins the Ghagghar at Sagra. The real old bed 
of the Sarasvati below Makurar (i. e. the Sukrü) also gets flooded after 
heavy rains and, helped by the flood waters of the Ghagghar through the 
Rangoī Canal, its water reaches up to and beyond Hijrāon. 

From verses in a certain hymn? and from the fact that it was called 


210. z. e. in X-75. 
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the Sindhu (the river),itis evident that the Indus was known to be the 
largest river of the country. Nevertheless itis the Sarasvatī which has got 
one complete hymn?!, sections of five hymns212 and several single verses?! 
in its praise. Besides, itis deified as a Devi of speech, prayers and poetry, 
as well as one of the three chief household and tribal Devis and is praised 
in those capacities in many verses and the Apri hymns of all the Brahmana 
clans. No other river, not even the Sindhu, is treated in this way. In one 
verse the Sarasvati is called the inspirer of good songs and inciter of good 
thought?H; while in the verse just following it, it is said to generate and 
illuminate with her light all intelligence?!s, If these verses have any 
meaning, itis thata good many hymns of the Rgveda were composed on 
the banks of this river. In one verse it is called the best of mothers, the 
best of rivers and the best of Devīs?!5; while in another verse all generations 
are said to have their stay in it?". In still another verse, it is addressed 
as the dearest of dear streams*!5; while in a verse after it is prayed 
not to spurn the rsis and not to let them go away from her ficlds to 
places not lovely (like them)*!. Sentiments like these would be meaningless 
unless the Sarasvatī valley was the original home of the Rgvedic 
Āryas. At a certain place it is described as the devourer of Pani??; 
in the verse following it as the slayer of the Pārāvatas;**! in the next 
verse it is prayed to kill the brood of the wily Brisaya who were 


223 


detractors of (Vedic) Devas??*, and to give land to the Aryas23, while in 
211. i.e. VI-61. 
912, i. e. -3-10 to 12, II-41-16 to 18, VII-95. all except third which 
is in praise of the Sarasvat sea, VII- 96-1 to 3 and X-17-7 to 10. 
213. I-164-49, VI-52-6 VII-36-6, and X-64-9 etc. 
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the two succeeding verses it is called the slayer of the enemy**!. In another 
verse it is described as the sure defence like a town or fort of iron??5, These 
verses prove that it was the home river and the last refuge of the Rgvedic 
Bharatas in times of difficulty. Instill another verse it is said to have spread 
the people of the rsi all over safe from the enemies and beyond her sisters 
just as the sun spreads the day??, This verse clearly shows that the 
Rgvedic Aryas spread all over from the regions of the Sarasvati and its 
sister rivers. Ata place Sarasvati is described as the prosperor of the five 
tribes???, As will be explained elsewhere this expression refers to the five 
tribes ruled by the descendants of Manu, who were the principal origina- 
tors and followers of the Rgvedic culture and religion i. e. the Aryas par 
excellence in the original sense of the word. The Sarasvati could not be 
called their prosperor unless all of them lived in its basin in the earliest 
known days and were supposed to have originated there. 

As already stated, Manusa (named after Manu, the first known regular 
king of the Āryas whose memory is preserved in the names applied to 
mankind in the Indo-European languages) and Ilāspada (named after lla, 
the first known ruling queen) of the Āryas are situated on two sides of 
the Āpayā, a branch of the Sarasvati and between it and the Drsadvatī. 
According to the same verse, the Bharatas, the most important branch of 
the Mānavas, who finally gave their name to the whole of India, ruled 
in the same region. The other branches of the Mānavas also ruled about 
the same area. A verse shows that there were several kingdoms in the 
valley of the Sarasvati?*8. Prthudaka (Pehoā) on the Sarasvatī is tradition- 
ally associated with the Prthus. The river Iksumati which will be shown 
to be the Rgvedic Vīrapatnī and the modern Sirindhī-Vār, is described as 
the ancestral??? river of the Iksvakus in the Rāmāyaņa*. In Rgveda, the 


Sarasvati is said to have given milk and butter to Nahusa, viz Yayāti, the 
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son of Nahusa231; while in another verse, the Pürus are said to live on the 
banks of the Sarasvati???. Nahusa was the son of Ayu, the grandson of 
Purüravas and the great grandson of Ila. Yayati had five sons wz Yadu, 
Turvaga, Anu, Druhyu and Piru, of whom the first four migrated to 
other areas while Püru and his descendants ruled over the ancestral 
domain. These two verses and one other verse??? prove that the Ailas also 
originated from the Sarasvati valley. The Paršus, descendants of a 
daughter of Manu, named Paršu, according to another verse*?t, probably 
lived round about Jind (Jayanti) on the Drsadvati. As will be explained 
in due course, the name Parašu-(which is the same as the Vedic Paršu) 
Rāma of Rāma Jāmadagnya-Bhārgava is very probably derived from his 
association with them and he is traditionally connected with the Rāma- 
hradas at Rāmrāi (near Jind) and the Raupya Drsadvati in that 
region**5, 

I hope it is quite clear by now that the Sarasvatī was the most important 
and one of the largest rivers of Sapta Saindhava and that it was in the 
valley of this river and its seven sisters that the Rgvedic Arya race, culture 
and religion originated and developed and then spread to other parts of 
the country including the valley of the Indus itself. 

The facts that there were five streams named the Sarasvatī after this 
river in the east and one (and there is another further down) in the south 
of Sapta Saindhava, and that even a river of Arachosia (Greek corruption 
of the land of Raksas) was called the Sarasvatī (the Avestic Haraghvaiti) 
after it also prove its unmistakable importance. The theory that the river 
of Arachosia was the original Sarasvati of the Rgveda, is proved to be 
absolutely baseless by the mention of the other rivers Manusa and Ilaspada 
of south-eastern Sapta Saindhava in association with it in the verses. 
Scholars holding that view will have to prove the existence of all these 
rivers and these two places in the north-west first. 

Another noteworthy fact is that the country between the Drsadvatī 
and the Sarasvatī in their middle valleys has been called Brahmavarta and 


231. qd qat ggg argura VII-95-2. 
232. sfafürafea qua: VII-96-2. 
233. III-23-4. (see Chapter 1, footnote 87). 
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also the northern altar of Brahmā, probably in contrast to Puskara, another 


place associated with Brahmā in its south. This Brahmāvarta is described 
as the most holy area in the world. The actual place called by that 
name, which obviously gave its name to the tract, is mentioned after 
Arantuka in the Mahābhārata and is identified with Bramahdat??? 
now called Bedpur (or Umedpur) on the southern bank of the Sarasvatī 
7 miles north of Manusa. Brahma represents the creative energy of the 
Almighty in the Hindu Pantheon. Brahmāvarta would have, therefore, 
got this name because it was supposed to be the earliest site of creation 
i. e. the earliest known home of the Vedic Arya people and culture. 

All these facts support theidea that the Sarasvati valley was the original 
home of the Rgvedic Āryas. That is obviously also the reason why the 
eastern (Pürva) sea was called the Arvavat (this or near) and the western 
(Para) the Parāvat (that or far) sea. 

The Hariyiiptya and The Yavyavati. Scholars have doubted whether the 
Hariyūpīyā and the Yavyāvatī mentioned in the Rgveda?*? were names of 
rivers or towns. But it is quite reasonable to presume that they were the 
names of two rivers; firstly because both are mentioned in the feminine 
gender in which rivers are usually mentioned, and secondly, so far as I 
know, towns, with the exception of Manusa and Ilāspada, are not mentioned 
in the Rgveda by name while rivers are. In the verses referred to, Indra is 
said to have destroyed the Vrchivats on (the banks of) these two rivers??? 
The next verse shows that the conqueror was in reality a king called 
Daivavāta?1. Daivavata is obviously a patronymic i. e. a son or descen- 
dant of Devavata. Scholars like Wilson, Griffith and others have ex- 
plained it to refer to Abhyavartin Cāyamāna, for whom Indra is said to 
have killed Sesa of the Vargikhas in the 4th as well as the Ist hemistich of 
the 5th verses, But this explanation is quite unjustified, because 

236. Mahabharata, Vana parva-LX XXIII. 
237. Archaeological Survey of India Report, vol. XIV, p 99. 

238. VI—27-5 and 6 (see footnote 239). 
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Abhyāvartin is described as Cāyamāna i. e. the son of Gayamana and 
is further said to be a descendant of Prthu in the 8th verse*#?. The patro- 
nymic Daivavāta could not, therefore, refer to him. On the other: hand, 
the ?nd hemistich of the 7th verse mentions Srfijaya with Daivavata, for 
whom Indra is said to have conquered the Turva$as???, This Srūjaya is 
also mentioned in a verse?! where he is described asa Daivavāta. The 
patronymic Daivavāta in a verse*!5 must, therefore, refer to Srūjaya 
mentioned in the same verse and not to Abhyāvartin. Griffith and 
other scholars have described the Srüjayas as ‘a people in the west of 
India’. But in the verse referred to above Agni is said to have been kindled 
in the east?! for Srüjaya Daivavāta. He must, therefore, be a king of 
some eastern part of Sapta Saindhava. Devavāta and (his father) 
Devagravas are called the two Bhāratas*!7. Srüjaya Daivavāta must 
have, therefore, been a king of the Bharatas, and very likely the successor 
of Devavata. According to a verse?i$, Devavāta Bharata ruled over the 
district of Manusa in the valleys of the Drsadvatī, the Āpayā and the 
Sarasvati, presumably in their middle courses, with Ilāspada as their 
centre. It is, therefore, not improper to presume that in the early days 
of Srfijaya’s reign the domain of the Bharatas did not extend much 
beyond the Sarasvati valley towards north. In another verse!9, Indra is 
said to have subjugated the Turvašas to Srñjaya Daivavāta, apparently 
after the defeat of the Vrchivats. As will be explained elsewhere, in the 
days of Sudās Trtsu, a successor of Srūjaya after some generations, the 
Turvašas lived in the north of the Sutudri. In the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary, they may be presumed to be living somewhere 
in the north of the Sarasvati in the days of Srüjaya as well. The 
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Harīyūpīyā and Yavyāvatī, on whose banks Sriijaya Daivavāta annihilated 
the Vrchivats before conquering the Turvasas, would, therefore, probably 
be the two big rivers situated in the north of the Sarasvati. They would, 
thus, in all likelihood, be the Markanda and the D (T) anghri, also known 
as the Umlā. 

As already stated, the Hariyupiya Markanda now joins the Sarasvati by 
several mouths from about one mile east of Murtazāpur to within four 
miles west of Pehoà. But there are fragments of its old bed situated further 
north-west to prove that it joined that river between Behārjacca and 
Sāgrā in earlier days. 

As also mentioned previously, the Yavyavati-Danghri (Umlā) now joins 
the Ghagghar at Tatiānā; but the evidence of its old bed, which runs 
further south-east from above Tatiānā, shows that it joined that river below 
Parthà in earlier days. Besides, there is the old bed of the Ghagghar, 
running further west to show that the channel below this confluence really 
belongs to the Danghri, which may, therefore, be described as joining the 
Sarasvatī below Sāgrā in old days. 

The location of these two rivers towards west outside Sapta Saindhava 
by Hillibrandt and Das is, thus, absolutely unwarranted. 

The Sarayü. The next river, now generally called the Ghagghar, 
but also known as Sarayü locally, is the biggest stream of the group at 
present. It must have been a big river in the Rgvedic period as well. 
Ghagghar is the vulgar form of Ghargharà, which is also the Sarhskrta 
of Ghāghrā, the more common name of the Sarayü of Avadh, while 
Saryü is an obvious corruption of Sarayü. A river, named the Sarayü, 
is mentioned in three verses of the Rgveda. In one verse, it is mentioned 
by itself but in another***, it is mentioned in the second hemistich 
after a mention of the Rasā, the Anitabhā, the Kubha, the Krumu 
and the Sindhu. The order of description is, thus, from north to 
south and then west to east. The Sarayü will, therefore, be situated 
in the east or south-east of the Sindhu. In another verse?9, already 
referred to, the Sarayü is mentioned between the Sarasvatī and the Sindhu 
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and all three are described as big rivers. It would, therefore, be a big 
river to the north-west of the Sarasvatī and between it and the Sindhu. In 
the tenth verse of the same hymn, the rsi mentions the Brhaddiva, 
already identified with the broad stream between the Rāksī and the 
eastern Sarasvatī. The Sarayū is, therefore, more likely to be nearer to 
the Sarasvati than the Sindhu. Itis, therefore, very probably the present 
Sarayü or Ghagghar and not the Harayu (Harirüd) of Afghānistān or 
Sarayü (or Ghāghrā) of Avadh, as opined by some scholars. Both the 
latter rivers are more likely to have got that name given by the emigrants 
from the valley of the Sarayü-Ghagghar in memory of the earlier home 
river. 

As stated elsewhwere, the Sarayü-Ghagghar now joins the Sarasvatī 
below Sāgrā through the channel of the Danghri. But the evidence of its 
old bed shows that the two rivers ran separately for a much longer 
distance in earlier days. The same kind of evidence also proves that it ran 
further west even in its upper course in early days. Its oldest traceable 
course below Mubārakpur, after its emergence from the hills, appears to 
have run past Dharmagadh, Ghanaur, Balamgadh, Armauli, Tatiānā, 
Badshahpur, Sadhāranpur, Satrang and Akālgadh, about three miles 
above which it began to join the Sarasvatī at a later period. But in 
earlier days it ran separately past Jākhal, Ratiā, Kalothā, Hingnā, 
Shārdūlgadh, Paņihārī and Khairekā, towards Otū, a little above which 
itjoined the Sarasvatī. It might have joined that river about the same 
place or a bit further up in the Rgvedic age. 

The Sipha, The Aüjasi, The Kulisi and The Viapatmi. The next two 
comparatively large streams of the Sarasvati group are now known as 
the Patiālī and the Sirindhī (Sirhind Coa of maps); while two smaller 
streams known asthe Sukhnà and the Tagauri (Tangauri) are situated 
between the Ghagghar and the Patiālī. 'The rsi Kutsa, who was a 
king of the Iksvakus before he became a priest and was adopted in the 
Angiras clan, mentions four rivers viz. the Sipha, the Añjasī, the Kulišī 
and the Virapatni in that order?*!, In the first of these two verses he prays 
that the two wives of Kuyava, his enemy, may be drowned in the Sipha?ss, 
while in the next verse the other three rivers are said to bestow favours on 
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Kutsa himself??$, Obviously Kuyava lived on the banks of Sipha, while 
the Iksvākus under Kutsa flourished in the valleys of the other three rivers. 

The modern name Sukhnà is an obvious corruption of Susna257, i, e. 
the river of Susna, who is frequently mentioned in the Rgveda and 
associated with Kuyava in several verses**$. It would thus appear that the 
tribes ruled by Kuyava and Susna lived in the valley of the river Sipha, 
thus giving it also the name Susna, which has managed to stick to it in 
the corrupt form Sukhnā, up to the present. In two verses which describe 
the battle against Susna, Indra (i. e. Kutsa, the protege of Indra) is said to 
have waxed mighty in navigable streams??. In another verse, Indra is 
prayed to take Kutsa, the death of Šusņā, to the latter with the horses of 
wind i.e. boats propelled by sails filled with wind. It would thus 
appear that the Sipha-Susna, the Afjasi, the Kulisi and the Virapatni 
were navigable i. e, fairly large rivers, in which boats propelled by sails 
could be plied and invading armies could be taken in fleets of sailing boats. 
It need not be emphasised that the ‘horses of wind??? used in navigable 
streams***, can only mean masts of boats, to which sails filled with wind 
were attached. 

The next stream mentioned as Afijasi in the verse and known as 
Tagauri or Tangaurī (Taugrī in Sarnskrta) at present may have derived 
its later name from Tugra, whom Kutsa conquered?9*. 

The name Patiālī of the next stream, viz. the Kulisi of the verse, isa 
recent one i. e. after the establishment of the Patiala state. Its mediaeval 
name is not traceable. 

The identity of the Virapatni with the Sirindhī willl be discussed 
later on. 

The Sipha-Sukhna, after emerging from the hills, runs past Kaimbvala 
and Bigangadh and joins the Ghagghar near Bhankarpur. But the 
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presence of its old bed close by shows that in earlier daysit ran further 
west past Bhabat and Banūr, three miles below which it joined the 
Tangaurī at one time; while in still earlier days itran from Banür to Thūhā 
and then past Suhron, Narsū and Daun and joined the Patiālī three miles 
further down. Older maps show it as going further south in the east of 
Sanaur and disappearing two miles south-east of that place. It might have 
then joined the Ghagghar or the Patiālī further south. It was thus a 
comparatively longer river in earlier days. 

The Afjasi-Tagauri runs past Kailar, Kunjhedi, Maulī, Manauli, 
Motā and Jansia, near which it breaks into several branches, which run 
in the north-west of Rājpurā, but after heavy rains reunite further down 
near Kaulī and join the Patiālī near Jorā Rasülpur. 

The Kulisi-Patiali runs past Nada, Dhanas, Daun, Landran, Poala, 
Paiijolā, Kālvā, Patiala, Dhüdhar, Tarain and Dhanaurī and joins the 
Ghagghar one mile north-east of Marodi. But the evidence of its old bed 
shows that it ran further west from above Panjola via Lataur, Bakhšīvālī, 
Jahlān, Tarāvadā, Lalaucī, Kahangadh, Sahejpur, Sihal, Dhūhar, Dogal 
and Mariàv, near which this course now ends in an elongated and tortuous 
lake, but used to join the Ghagghar about one mile and a half south-west 
of Khang. This bed is now known as the Jhambovālī Cor. 

It may be added that owing to the present very much attenuated 
condition of the last two rivers their courses are not well defined in the 
middle parts; that of the Tagaurī about Rājpurā and of the Paļiālī about 
Poālā. In recent days the Patiālī has turned more westwards from Lāndrān 
and runs past Thaīijerī, Majāt Badālī and Balahri and disappears a little 
below the last place. But the old bed restarts near Maclī Badi about three 
miles above Poālā and runs as described above. 

The last river of the group is now known as the Jayantā devi ki nadi in 
its upper course and Sirindhīor Sirhind Coa lower down. It runs past 
Majrian, Tirà, Kharad, Badagaon, Kalaur, Sirhind (Sirindha), Bhadson, 
Bāzīdpur, Cintāņvālā etc. and is lost near Dharmagadh a few miles south- 
west of Sunām in Patiala territory. Buta continuation of it in the same 
direction would lead to a bed which is shown as starting about two miles 
north-west of Rodi in Hisar district in older maps and about six miles 
further down in modern ones. It runs past Jhorar, the two Gudhas, 
Sāhūvālā, Jodhpur and Khārīyān, below which it splits into three 
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channels which reunite above Dhūdhīvālī. It then goes past Sidhārpur, 
Māthūvālā and Bani and joins the dry bed of the Ghagghar-Sarasvatī 
(Hakdà) two miles and a half further down. This bed is now known as the 
old bed of the Vàr (War of maps) river. It is locally known as the 
Bhakhdā as Well. There is now no trace of the bed left between Dharma- 
gadh and Rodi for about 36 miles. It may have been mostly occupied 
by a distributary of the Ghagghar branch of the Satluj canal that runs in 
that area now. 

This Sirindhī-Vār appears to be the Iksumati mentioned in the 
Mahàábhàrata?! and the Ramayana®®. 

In the former it is described as a river near Kuruksetra, where Taksaka 
(i.e. the king of the Taksakas) is said to have been living before his defeat by 
Janamejaya (III), the grandson of Abhimanyu. The Taksakas presumably 
lived in the northern Pafijab with their capital at Taksasila, but appear to 
have advanced south-eastwards after the Bharata war and invading the 
Kurus had killed their king Pariksit (II), the father of Janamejaya (III). 
It must have been about this time that they had their headquarters on the 
Iksumati probably at or about Sunàm near the north-western corner of 
Kuruksetra. Afterwards Janamejaya pushed them back and conquered 
Taksašilā itself with a great slaughter of the Taksaka Nāgas. Both these 
wars are described in fabulous forms in the Mahābhārata and the 
Purāņas. 

In the Ramayana it is described as the ancestral river? of the 
Iksvākus. The name Iksumatī itself is derived from that dynasty, also 
known as the Iksakas. The envoys from Ayodhyā are said to have reached 
it after crossing the Saradanda, very likely the modern Sadadeni and the 
western Sarasvati of the earlier days?" and entered the domain of the 
unorthodox Vahikas (i. e. the south-eastern parts of the Panjab of India) 
after crossing it299, The Sirindhi river has been traditionally recognised as 
the boundary between the Pafijab and the old Kuru kingdom and the fort 
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of Sirindha (Sirhind) as tlic first outpost of Madhyadesa and the kingdom 
of Delhi towards north-west up to the time of the rise of the Sikhs. 'The 
Sirindhī-Vār river would, therefore, be the Iksumati of the two Epics. As 
itis described as the ancestral river of the Iksvākus in the Rāmāyaņa itself, 
which means that it was their homeland river before they migrated to 
Avadh, and as Kutsa Ārjuneya, a king of this dynasty, is associated with 
the Vīrapatnī and its two eastern sisters in a hymn composed by himself, 
the modern Sirindhī-Vāra (i.e. the Iksumatī of the Epics) must be the 
Vīrapatnī of the Rgveda. 

The Vīrapatnī is also associated with the Sarasvati?9, The use of the 
verbs and adjectives in singular number in this verse does not indicate, as 
suggested by Griffith and others, that Virapatni was an epithet (meaning 
the Hero's consort) of the Sarasvati. Some verses, already referred to 
above270, show it to bea separate river flowing in the west of the Sipha, 
the Añjasī and the Kulisi. The former verse, in which the Sarasvati and 
the Virapatni are addressed together as a single stream, only shows that 
they united together before falling into the Sarasvat sea. As will be 
explained elsewhere, the united stream of the Vipas-Sutudri is also 
treated in the same way?7!. Very probably the Virapatni joined the 
Sarasvati somewhere about Kelanpur a few miles above Ott in Rgvedic 
days, but afterwards ran further west and joined it three miles below 
Bani as indicated by its old bed. 

The Seven Sisters of the Sarasvatī. There were, thus, seven fairly big 
rivers in the Sarasvati basin which ran fairly long courses wz. the 
Drsadvatī, the Āpayā, the Harīyūpīyā, the Yavyavati, the Sarayü, the 
Kuligi and the Virapatni. Of these, the first two joined the Sarasvat sea 
directly, the Kulisi joined the Sarayü and the rest the Sarasvatī. The 
Sarasvati may, therefore, be described as seven sistered??? as is done in one 
verse and the same idea is implied in another verse which speaks of the 
Sarasvatī and seven rivers”. 
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Section IV 
Tuz FOURTH GROUP 

The Sutudrī, the Vipas and the Parusņī. The fourth group consisted of 
the Sutudri and its tributaries of those days viz. the Vipas and the Parusņī. 
The former two are praised together in a section,? because they were 
supposed to have checked their course and allowed the army of the 
Bharatas to cross them safely on Visvāmitra's prayers. In the second verse 
they are said to be flowing together, each of them seeking the other*75; 
while in the third they are described as flowing to their common home 
together*”6. They are mentioned as one river in still another verse??? and 
addressed in the singular number in yet another?'$. There is one verse 
which shows them to be one river as it makes them say “I shall bend 
myself low like a nursing mother and yield myself like a maiden to her 
husband"??. Again, at another place, where the same event is alluded to, 
Visvàmitra is said to have stopped the floods of a river.*$% Itis, thus, quite 
clear that these two rivers used to unite before joining the sea as stated 
once?8!, As already explained, yet another verse??? shows the Sutudri as 
an independent river, it being mentioned in the vocative case, with the 
Parusni mentioned in the instrumental case as its tributary. 

There is not the slightest doubt about the identity of these rivers with 
the modern Satluj, Bias and Ravi, though no one appears to have realised 
that the Ravi was once a tributary of the Satluj. 

Ithas been generally accepted that the Satluj wasa tributary of the 
Sarasvatī in post-Rgvedic ages till a few hundred years back. But it has 
been stated that in the times of Arrian it had an independent outlet in the 
Rann of Kaccha?8?, So far as I could trace there is no evidence either in 
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the Indian literature or in the old bed or beds to confirm it. All available 
evidence shows that there were only two main rivers flowing through 
the Sindh province in ancient days, viz. the Sindhu in the west and 
the Sarasvati-Great Mihrān-Nārā in the east. The Satluj must have, 
therefore, sent its water to the Rann through the Sarasvati. According to 
the Gazetteer, the Satluj wasa tributary of the Hakda and flowed in the 
Eastern Nara in 1000 A. D. It adds that the old bed between Tohānā and 
Rupad is not traceable but it is known that the river ran a southerly 
course from the latter place in old days. By 1245 A. D. the Satluj had 
taken a more northerly course, but again returned to the Ghagghar (in 
reality the Sarasvati). About 1593 A. D. it again left the Ghagghar and 
went north. Bias came south to meet it and the two ran under names of 
the Macchuvālī, Hariani, Dand, Nūrnī, Niliand Ghārāh. Then the Satluj 
once more returned to its old course and rejoined the Ghagghar. It was 
in 1796 that the Satluj again left the Ghagghar and joined the Bias 
finally?84, 

As stated in connection with the Sarasvati, the Satluj joined it at or 
above Camasodbheda at one time in post-Rgvedic ages. There are many 
nālās connecting even the modern channel of the Satluj below Bahāvalpur 
and the dry bed of the Sarasvati from Deravar fort downwards, indicating 
that the confluence took place at different points between Perāvār and 
Camasodbheda at different periods. Most probably it used to take place at 
Derāvār in earlier days and then gradually shifted downwards. It is, 
therefore, very likely that the Satluj joined the Sarasvati to form the Great 
Mihran (Nara) even in the days of Arrian and that Cunningham is 
wrong in showing the former as joining the other five rivers of the Panjab 
near Uccaš°85. 

But the area between Deravar fort and the ruins of Alor is not the only 
one where the Satluj could have joined the Sarasvati. There are at present 
three separate old beds, with four or five transitional courses between 
them, traceable between the dry bed of the Virapatni-Sarasvati and the 
present channel of the Bias-Satluj. All of them run from north-east to 
south-west and cannot but be the remains of the old lower courses of the 
Vipās-$utudrī. Each of them starts with a forked head, having two arms 
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to represent the two rivers; while the north-westernmost in the Fāzilkā 
tehsil of the Firozpur district has a third arm representing the lower part 
of the ancient channel of the Parusni as well. 

The third arm of the north-westernmost bed starts near Satkosī 
(Dināvālā) and running for aboul five miles south-south-westwards joins 
the combined bed of the other two in the west of Bānvālā-Sādhū (Dīvān- 
Kheda). The fact that itis the third and the westernmost arm of this bed 
proves thatit probably belonged to a river in the north-west of the Vipās 
and, therefore, to the Parusni i.e. the modern Ravi, which is the next river 
in that direction. 

The second or the Vipāš arm starts further east about three miles north 
of Ālamgadh, near Abohar, and running almost due south joins the 
Sutudri arm at that place. 

The Sutudri arm is traceable for a longer distance. It starts near 
Bhagvānpur about one mile and a half west of Malaut and runs west- 
south-west for about 32 miles past Abohar and Alamgadh (near which it 
is joined by the Vipas arm) to Divan Khedā, where it unites with the 
Parusni arm. The united bed then runs south-west for about another 15 
miles past Rāmnagar in Bīkāner district three miles below which it is 
joined by the second old course of the Vipas-Sutudri. It is remarkable that 
the bed becomes distinctly broader after this confluence also, probably 
indicating that the older course was still occupied by the Parusņī while the 
Vipās-Sutudrī had shifted far away in the south-east and joined it there. 

The spreading out of the bed below Usman kheda may be due to the 
fact that the Parusni-Vipas-Sutudri, joined the Sarasvat sea at that place 
in the earliest days. But when the sea receded, it flowed further south-west 
past Ramnagar as mentioned above. 

This course was called the old bed of the Naival river in older maps, 
but is not given any name in the later ones. 

The second bed starts in the north-east of Dabvali in Hisar district. 
The Vipās arm, narrower and comparatively longer, starts in the neigh- 
bouring territory of Patiala and runs for about one mile and a half 
southwards with a slight inclination towards east. The Sutudri arm, 
shorter but broader, begins at Jogivala and running south-west for about 
3/8th of a mile, takes a sharp turn towards north-north-west and is joined 
by the Vipāś arm about } mile further on. The united bed then runs west- 
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south-westwards for about 40 miles up to Buglāvālī, then turning west- 
north-west along Mānīvālī passess about two miles in the north of Lalgadh 
(12 miles from Buglāvālī) and, then, running almost due westfor about 
another 13 miles, joins the first bed three miles below Ramnagar. As 
already mentioned, the Parusni was very probably still running in the 
older course, when the Vipas and the Sutudri had made a great change in 
their courses, the shortest distance between the two heads of the Vipās 
being about 40 miles and those of the Sutudri about 26 miles. This course 
is still called the *old bed? of the Nāīvāl in Hisar district and *dry bed' of 
the same river in the Bīkāner district of Rājasthāna. 

The united bed of both these courses runs south-westwards to 
Kadrüdhàni, about 17 miles from the confluence, then turns almost due 
west and, running for about another seven miles and passing Bera two 
miles in the north, ends in the shallow depression left by the Drumakulya 
sea, which stretches from there up to the border of the Bahāvalpur state 
towards south-west for about 18 miles. 

The Vipās arm of the third main course starts š miles east of Lakhvānā 
and runs a tortuous course first towards west and then south-east for about 
six miles before joining the Sutudri arm. The latter starts in the west of 
Khokhar about nine miles south-east of Dabvali and runs west-south-west 
for about 13 miles before being joined by the Vipa$ arm about two miles 
north of Mohammadpur-Lambā. The united bed then runs in the same 
direction towards Cautālā. Itseems that at one time it ran due west from 
somewhere below Gangākhedā and, passing Cautālā in the north, joined 
the second old course at the smaller Morjhanda (635). 'The distance 
between the two confluences is about 23 miles. This course is still trace- 
able from Morjhanda to about a mile and a half east of Cautala railway 
station, but has disappeared further up. 

Ata later period the river seems to have made a further change in its 
course below Cautālā and run south-west to Ratanpurā. It then turned 
westwards and passed Dhāolīpāl and Hirnūvālā, about six miles beyond 
which it turned north-west and arrived near the bigger Morjhanda (606). 
In the earlier days it appears to have run further in the same direction, 
passing Morjhaņdā in the north-east, and joined the second old course 
beyond Lālgadh. But at a later period it began to take a sharp turn 
towards south-west above Morjhanda and ran between it and Mamar 
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khedā towards Ganeggadh. It then passed between Binjbailà and Berà 
and joined the Drumakulya sea in the west of the former place. There are 
three remnants of this course still traceable viz. in the south of Ratanpurà 


for about 24 miles, then from 23 miles west of Dhaolipal to about one mile 
north-west of Mamarkhedà on the one side and for about six miles south- 
west of the same place on the other and finally from about 3 miles east- 
north-east of Berā onwards. The length of the course between the conflu- 
ence of the Vipās and the Sutudri arms and the union with the second old 
course near Lālgadh is about 48 miles, while that of the latter course from 
the same point to the depression near Berā is about 75 miles. 

Still later the Vipas-Sutudri made a further change in their course 
about Gangākhedā and, running past Cautālā in the south-east, joined the 
Sarasvatī about six miles north-east of Bhatner-Hanumangadh. The 
distance between the two confluences is 26 miles. This course is known 
as the ‘dry bed of Naival’, apparently meaning that it was known to be 
the latest course of the river before it disappeared from this area. 

Another old bed, which is traceable only in fragments, is shown further 
south-east in old maps, but is not marked in modern ones. It appears to 
come from north and starts at Tevnā Pujāriān in Patiala territory. It 
runs south-south-west past Jogivala and Keval and then turning in a more 
westerly direction, is lost near Taruvana. Itis again traceable for about 
one mile north-west of Gudrana. A continuation of it in the same direction 
leads toa stump, pointing in its direction, of the third old bed about one 
mile north of Salivali and below which the united bed becomes markedly 
broader. It has not got any other arm joining it. It, therefore, appears 
to be an old bed of the Sutudri only, which joined the Vipas near Sālīvālī. 
Probably it did not last long and is not given any name in the maps. 

It may be added that the Satluj is still remembered to have run close 
to the old fort of Bhatiņdā. Apparently it could have done so only when it 
ran through either the second or the third of the above described old beds. 

We thus find the first two main courses and the transitional ones 
between the second and the third of the united rivers ending in the 
depression left by the Drumakulya sea, which in its turn wasa remnant of 
the Sarasvat sea of the Rgveda; while the final bed of the third endsin 
the Sarasvati. The first course, which has three arms representing three 
rivers, which could not possibly be any other but the Parusni, the Vipas 
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and the Sutudri, has been known to be the oldest course, the second the 
latter and the third the last. Thus the evidence of the Rgveda is corrobo- 
rated by that of these old beds and there are no cogent reasons to doubt 
the accuracy of and to misinterpret the verse. 

One may, therefore, unhesitatingly state that in the Rgvedic age the 
Parusni (the Ravi), and the Vipās (the Bias) were tributaries of Sutudrī (the 
Satluj), which was then an independent river and joined the Sarasvat sea 
very probably a few miles above the site of Ramnagar in the earliest days 
and lower down when that sea had receded south-westwards. Later on, 
probably towards the close of the Rgvedic age, the Vipas and the Śutudrī 
made radical changes in their middle courses and, running more south- 
easterly, joined the Parusni below Rāmnagar and the receded Sarasvat 
sea further down. When that sea disappeared, leaving the three remnants 
described elsewhere, they joined the northern one, wz. the Drumakulya 
sea, about Bera. The Vipas-Sutudri, then, passed through the transitional 
stages between the second and the third courses, while the Parusni made 
a radical change in its course from above Lahore and, running in a much 
more westerly direction, began to join the mid-Panjab rivers somewhere 
below Multan. Cunningham has shown it as doing so in maps*** and has 
also stated??? that the Ravi was flowing past Multan from the second to 
the seventh century A. D. It maintained that course up to the days of 
Tīmūr, after which it shifted its lower course northwards and occupied 
what was really the lower channel of the Aik. The Vipas-Sutudri, on the 
other hand, moved further south-east and began to join tbe Sarasvati 
six miles above Bhatner Hanumangadh. The latter river also probably 
stopped joining the Drumakulya sea near Muklāvā about the same time 
and, running a more southerly course, joined the receded Parāvat sea at 
Camasodbheda. It must have been some time after this that the Druma- 
kulya sea got dried in the days of Rāma Aiksvāku. 

The first ofthe above described dry beds being the oldest traceable, it 
seems very probable that the Vipas-Sutudri ran in it in the days of Sudas 
Trtsu. Its two arms unite near Alamgadh four miles below Abohar. The 
sites of the confluences of rivers, however, shift from time to time and 
there is no doubt that the site at Alamgadh was only the last before the 
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rivers moved further south-east. But, in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, it may be presumed that the army of Sudas Trtsu crossed these 
rivers somewhere about Abohar and the famous battle with the Ten Kings 
took place in the Fāzilka tehsil. 

Ata later period the Vipas made an extraordinarily radical change 
in its middle course and going further west in an altogether new channel 
from above Harikāpatan and along Kasur and Cūniān etc. joined the 
other Pafijal rivers near Shujāābād about half way between Multan and 
Ucca. According to the chronicles of the Sindh province, the Bias 
flowed in an independent channel in the 7th century A. D.288. It held to 
that course till the end of the eighteenth century A. D.. Still later it again 
began to move southwards tillit began to join the Satluj near Firozpur. 
Its several separate beds between the northernmost and the present 
channel of the Biās-Satluj are still well-marked and get inundated with its 
flood waters after heavy rains. 

The Sutudri too made a markedly violent change in its course below 
Rūpad. Instead of flowing south-west it ran almost due west up to south of 
Fīrozpur and then south-westwards and joined the Sarasvati near Deravar 
fort. This course is traceable in fragments from Rüpad past Ludhiana to 
Firozpur, then up to a few miles above Guru Harsahāi, then from the 
boundary of Muktasar and Fāzilkā tehsil, with a break near Singhpura, to 
just below the boundary of Fāzilkā and Bahavalgadh tahsīls and then, 
though less distinctly, throughout up to near Bahavalpur, below which 
itis marked as a nālā up to Deravar. Gradually the Satluj shifted north- 
westwards from below Firozpur, leaving bits of its beds here and there, 
the southernmost starting near Jandvala Kharta about three miles south 
of Fazilkà and disappearing after a course of eight miles south-westwards. 
Its confluence with the Sarasvatī also shifted westwards, till it came to be 
situated near Camasodbheda as indicated in the Mahabharata?8?, where 
the Sarasvatī issaid to reappear at that place and be joined by other 
sacred rivers running towards the sea. It is not quite clear where the 
writer in the Imperial Gazetteer of India imagined the Satluj to have 
joined the Nārā-Hakdā-Ghagghar during the periods stated by him. His 
mention of the absence of an old bed between Rüpad and Tohānā might 
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mean that he took the latter place as the site of the confluence, as he 
speaks of the Hakdā being traceable up to there. I do not mean to say 
that the Satluj never returned to the third old course described above 
during the last few thousand years. Quite probably it did so, as it is still 
remembered to have flown past the fort of Bhatiņdā. But the mention of 
Vinašana (the site of the absorption of the Sarasvatī in the desert) in the 
later Vedic literature, Mahābhārata and Mānava Dharma Šāstra proves 
that very likely theSatluj had shifted north-westwards as explained above, 
as otherwise it is hard to believe that the combined waters of the Sarasvati 
and Satluj groups of rivers could have been absorbed near about Sardār- 
gadh in Bikaner territory in the days when Paücaviméa Brāhmaņa was 
composed. It may, however, be that what Arrian really meant by the 
Satluj having an independent outlet in the Rann of Kaccha was that it 
flew in the channel of the Sarasvatī from Camasodbheda onwards in his 
daysand that theSatluj underwent the changes mentioned in the Gazetteer 
in the last thousand years and finally took up its present course at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

The Sutudri thus moved in old days first about 26 miles south-east, 
then about another eight miles and again about ten miles more in the same 
direction and finally about 75 miles north-west in a line passing through 
Dabvālī. These changes must have been caused by marked alterations 
in the configuration of the land in its upper valleys. But scholars, who 
either misinterpret Indian traditions or doubt their accuracy simply 
because they upset their theories about Arya migration into India from 
somewhere outside in comparatively recent days, have, so far as I know, 
paid no attention to these physical facts and did not explain them in a 
rational manner. 

The Vipas is also mentioned in another verse where the car of Usas is 
said to have lain, being broken to pieces by Indra, while she herself 
frightened, fled far away from her ruined car.*% 

The Parusni was famous on account of the war of Ten Kings which was 
fought on its left bank??!. According to two verses??? its valley seems to 
290. aaar eer: axeafersetag fara | fr sest faretazast IV-30-10 
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have been famous for its wool. It is also mentioned in connection with a 


king named Savistha, the client of Gopavana Ātreya*3. 


Section V 
Tue Firru Group 


The Asiknī, the Marudvrdha and the Vitasta. 


The fifth group was formed by the Asiknī, the Marudvrdhā and the 
Vitastà, which, as indicated by one verse, 294 joined together and then 
fell independently into the (Parāvat) sea. The biggest of them viz. the 
Marudvrdhā was considered to be the main river and is addressed in the 
verse, while the other two are mentioned in the instrumental case indicating 
that they are looked upon as tributaries of the former. The expression 
«with the Asiknī O! Marudvrdha with the Vitastà'??? can have no other 
meaning. Of these the Vitastà is identified with the Jhelum, also known 
as the B(V)ihāt or Veth, the Asiknī with the Canāb or Candrabhaga 
and the Marudvrdhā with the combined stream of the two. Apparently 
these identifications seem to be correct, specially as the Greeks have called 
the Canāb by the name Ak (c)esines, which is supposed to be a corruption 
of Asikni. Nevertheless, there are strong reasons to believe that, though 
the identification of the Vitastà with the Jhelum is correct, the same is not 
the case with the other two. 

So far as I know, there is no other instance, either in the Rgveda or in 
any other early work of Indian literature in which the combined stream of 
the two rivers has got a separate name. On the other hand, there are many 
examples where the combined stream is called by the name of whichever 
is supposed to be its more important affluent. Besides, the combined 
stream of those days, joining the Paravat sea as it did, would have a rather 
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short course not deserving a separate name. Itis, therefore, very unlikely 
that the combined stream of the Canāb and the Jhelum would have a 
separate name for itself. 

Besides, there is a tributary of the Canab, now called the Maru- 
vardhvan, a likely corruption of Marudvrdhā, which flows from the north 
through the Maru Valley of Kasmīr-Jammū State and joins the Canab 
at K:stvàr, and Stein has identified it with that river.?9 But it is not prob- 
able that the rsi meant this tributary, as he addresses the Marudvrdhā as 
the main river with the Asiknī and Vitastā as its tributaries. Now, the 
river Canàb is formed by Candrabhāgā and Maruvardhvan and the 
combined stream is called by the corrupt name of the former, because it is 
the bigger affluent. But there is no reason whatsoever why it should not 
be called by the name of its other tributary, provided the latter was the 
bigger one of the two at any time. It seems that that was the case in the 
Rgvedic days and the Maruvardhvan, i.e. Marudvrdhà, was considered as 
the main river with the Candrabhaga as its affluent. Hence the combined 
stream of the two was called the Marudvrdhā in those days and that is 
obviously the reason why the main river of the group is addressed by that 
name. Later on, owing probably to the reduction and then complete 
absence of the snowfall in the lower hills caused by the disappearance of 
the seas round Sapta Saindhava, the Marudvrdha, like many other rivers 
in the country, suffered reduction in size while the Candrabhaga which rises 
in higher mountains still remained a big river. Consequently the combined 
stream was called after it, the name Marudvrdhā being confined to the 
now reduced northern tributary only. The river was, thus, known as the 
Candrabhāgā in the days of Alexander. But as its Greek form Xandro- 
phagus meant the devourer of Alexander, it was considered a bad omen 
and he got it changed to Akesines.?? Akesines being considered a Greek 
corruption of the Vedic Asikni, it has been concluded that it was the 
Vedic name of the Canab. But, as explained above, the probabilities are 
that that river was called the Marudvrdha after its northern affluent in 
those days and the identification could not be correct. 

The verse shows the Asiknī as a tributary of the Marudvrdha and 
according to the order of narration it must be searched for in the south- 


- 996. ~ Cunningham : Ancient Geography of India, Introduction, p. XXXIX, 
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east of the latter and between it and the Parusni. Now, Mahābhārata men- 
tions2®8 a river called the (northern) Āpagā, which is said to be situated in 
the north of the Satadru (i.e. the Sutudrī) and the Iravati (i. e. the Parusni) 
and to flow past Sakala, the capital of the Madras, also known as the 
Vāhikas or Jārtikas. This Šākala has been identified with Sānglā by 
Cunningham and Sialkot by others, both of which are situated on the 
now very much attenuated river called the Aik. Cunningham describes 
this river under the name of Ayak or Ayek.?? Rising in the hills to the 
north-east of Sialkot, it ran past that town and then westwards up to near 
Sodhra, where in the rainy season it threw off its superfluous water in the 
Canàb. It, then, turned south-south-west and ran past Banka and Nan- 
danvā to Bhutālā 300 and continued the same course till within a few 
miles above Asarür, where it divided into two branches, which passing 
east and west of that town reunited at 24 miles south of Sanglavala Tībā. 
It then ran for about fifteen miles south-west of that place under the name 
Nandanvā canal before being lost in early days. Its old bed was known to 
have existed twenty kos to the south-west of Asarür and it wasremembered 
to have joined the Rāvī in still earlier days. It must have, therefore, been 
the ‘small rivulet’ of Arrian, near which Alexander had pitched his camp 
and from which he got water for his army 11% miles to the east of Akesines 
and below its junction with Hydaspes. The water of the Aik would have, 
therefore, flowed for a long distance below Sānglā in those days. During 
the reign of Shāh-Jahān, the crown prince Dàrà Sikoh drew a canal from 
it at Dhakvālā 24 miles above Asarür to Sikohpurā, which was called the 
Aik or Jhitpi canal. This cut formed the main channel of the stream.301 
The old bed of the Aik was traceable for some distance below Sānglā and 
again from 18 miles east of Jhang and was finally lost about 12 miles east 
of Shorkot. In ancient times it used to run much farther and joined the 
Canāb about half way between Shorkot and Multan. The lowest part of 
its course is now occupied by the Ravi which hasshifted its confluence with 
the Canāb from below Multan upwards.30? 

298. Karna parva, XLIV. 

299. Cunningham : Ancient Geography of India. 
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301. Imperial Gazetteer of India Vol. XXII, p. 270. 
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Modern maps show this river as running up to a mile and a half 
south-east of Sodhrā-Koprā railway station, where its bed is shown as 
lost for about one mile, but is again formed by a small nalà which joined 
it there. It then divides into two just south of the railway station. 
One branch going westwards joins a small tributary of the Canàb about 
a mile and a quarter below Vazīrābād. During the rainy season the flood 
water of the Aik goes into the Canāb via this channel. The other branch 
runs south-west and disappears about half a mile south of Dhaunkal 
railway station. It restarts about a mile in the east of Bankā-Cīnā (Bankā 
of Cunningham) and is traceable for about 12 miles, passing about one 
mile east of Kilaske, and is finally lost two miles east of Bhutala. 

From the account given by Cunningham it is evident that it was a 
fairly large river at one time, which threw its water into the Canab 
partly near Vazīrābād and partly between Shorkot and Multān, where 
the Rāvī joins that river now. Itslower branch became a tributary of the 
Rāvī when that river shifted northwards. It was thus in a curious posi- 
tion, being both a short-coursed tributary of the Canab and a fairly long 
river which at first joined the same river and then the Ravi much further 
down. But it must have been a fairly large river in pre-Alexander days, so 
as to be able to carve out such a long channel for itself. It is very likely 
that in very early days, it sent all its water into the lower branch and 
joined the Canāb only between Shorkot and Multan. In fact, Cunningham 
has shown it as such, i.e. flowing about ten miles south of Sodhra without 
throwing any branch to join the Canāb near Vazirabad and uniting with 
that river and, later on, with the Ravi further down.??? But he is not 
correct regarding the period. The river must have done so long before 
the days of Alexander. But afterwards it shifted its course northwards 
between Siālkot and Bhutālā and began to throw more and more of its 
water into the Canāb near Vazīrābād, reducing its lower channel into a 
small rivulet as found by the Greeks at the time of Alexander's invasion. 
As a result, it was looked upon merely as a short-coursed affluent of the 
Canāb like the Marudvrdhà and the Candrabhaga which formed it 
further up. It must have been for this reason that when Alexander was 
in search of another name for the united stream, he selected the name of 
this tributary, which joined the Candrabhaga not far from his course, and 

303. Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India, map Nos. V & VI. 
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was more likely to be within his realm than the distant Marudvrdha. 
Besides, the name Akesines is more likely to have been derived from the 
corrupt form Aik than the Vedic Asiknī. 

The name Aik in its turn is very likely to be a vulgar corruption of the 
Asiknī, while Āpagā is very probably an effort at Samskrtization of the 
corrupt form. It seems, therefore, more reasonable to believe that Asiknī 
was the Vedic name of the Epic (northern) Āpagā and the vulgar Aik; 
while Marudvrdhā was in reality the name of the later Candrabhaga, 
i. e. the Canāb, called the Akesines only by the Greeks and not Indians. 

Its mention with the Sindhu in one verse?! also indicates that it was a 
fairly big river in those days, which supports the conclusion already drawn 
from its history. 

Like most of the rivers of the Sarasvati group, the Asikni-Apaga-Aik 
also rises in the lower Himālayas and must have, therefore, got atten- 
uated owing to the gradually decreasing snowfall and rainfall after the 
disappearances of the seas like them. Its lower channel has now more or 
less completely disappeared and it rarely has enough water even to reach 
Sodharā and join the Canāb through the upper branch. 

As stated above, the Vitastà is represented by later Bihat and the 
modern Jhelum. It is still known as the Veth, another corruption of 
Vitastā, in Kagmir. The name Vitastā means of the size of a span. It 
shows that the Jhelum was a very small river in the Rgvedic age. It is 
not mentioned in any other verse, which means that it was not of much 
importancein those days. Very probably, it got increased in size with what 
is described as the bursting of the Satīsar, i. e. the Saryanavat sea, in the 
Nilamata in post-Rgvedic days. 

As explained above, the Marudvrdhā (Canāb) was the main river of 
this group and one of the seven independent rivers of the country with the 
Asiknī (Aik) and the Vitastā (Jhelum) as its tributaries. It must have, 
therefore, joined the Parāvat sea directly after receiving the waters of the 
other two rivers. Asit happens, the country through which they ran in the 
Rgvedic days is of quite a different type from the country near the shores 
of the ancient Sarasvat sea. Besides, the Parusņī, the Asiknī and the Marud- 
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vrdhà have run across the probable ancient channels of the last two 
and the Vitastà. There are, therefore, no old beds left to give the slightest 
indication regarding their ancient courses. But as the Šutudrī, the Vipas 
and thc Parusni on one side and, as will be presently seen, the Susomā 
and the Ārjīkīyā on the other, ran a much more southerly course in the 
Rgvedic days, it is very likely that these three rivers did the same and the 
combined stream joined the Parāvat sea somewhere in the east of the 
Samundri area and that they were pushed north-westwards by the same 
forces, which shifted the rivers of the fourth and the sixth groups in the 
same direction. It is known that the Canab flowed east of Multān up to 
about the middle of the 13th century A. D. and it may be that it ran fur- 
ther east in ancient days. 


Section VI 
Tue SIXTH GROUP 


The Susomā and the Arjikiya. This group consisted of only two rivers 
viz. the Susomā and the Arjikiya. There is an expression in a verse which 
shows that the former was looked upon as the main river and the latter 
as its tributary.995 In another verse??? the Susoma and the Ārjīkīyā rivers 
are mentioned in that order after the Saryanavat sea; while in still 
another verse of the same mandala, the Susoma and the Ārjīka mountains, 
which obviously gave rise to the rivers bearing the same names in feminine 
gender, are mentioned in the same sequence with the Saryanàvat moun- 
tains between them.2°? The Arjika mountain is again mentioned in 
another verse after the mention of the Šaryaņāvat sea in the previous 
verse; while the Ārjīkas (i. e. the tribe which gave their name to the moun- 
tain and the river) and the Krtvas (probably another name of the Suso- 
mas who gave their name to the tributary and the mountain from which 


it arose) are mentioned in one verse,” after the mention of the same sea 
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in the preceding verse. The Susomà and the Arjikryà would, therefore, 
appear to be the names of two rivers in the west of Kasmir, the Susoma 
running in the south-east of the Arjikiya. Again, in another verse,31? they 
are mentioned after the Vitastà and the description in that verse being 
from south-east to north-west, they would appear to be two rivers in the 
north-west of the Jhelum. They would, therefore, be the two largest rivers 
of the northern Pafijab. 

Unfortunately, Yàska has explained Ārjīkīyā as another name of the 
Vipas and Susoma as that of the Sindhu; and Sayana and modern scholars, 
except Martin, have blindly followed him. The non-mention of the Vipās, 
a tributary of the Sutudrij;3 is no valid reason, as the tributaries and 
the sister rivers of the Sarasvati, the affluents of the Yamuna and the rivers 
of the second group are also not mentioned in that hymn. It is only from 
the Parusni onwards that the rsi begins to mention the tributaries as 
well, while in the south-east he has just enumerated the four large and 
main rivers only. Besides, the mention of the Vipas after the Vitasta will 
be out of place, as the order of enumeration is from south-east to north-west. 
Nor can Susoma mean the Sindhu, which is mentioned in the subsequent 
verse. The Susomā is mentioned in the instrumental case and the Arjikiya 
in the vocative, which can only mean that the former was a tributary of 
the latter. The Sindhu cannot be described as a tributary of the Vipas by 
any stretch of imagination. As a matter of fact, as explained above, the 
Vipas was a tributary of the Sutudri, which in its turn was an indepen- 
dent river joining the Sarasvat sea directly and not a tributary of the 
Sindhu through the Marudvrdhā, as it is now. This Vipāš had, therefore, 
no connection whatsoever with the Sindhu and could not be associated with 
the latter as the Ārjīkīyā is with the Susomā or the Marudvrdhā with the 
Asiknī and the Vitastā. In fact it would be absurd to speak of O Vipas 
with the Sindhu.” The explanation of Yāska is, therefore, thoroughly un- 
justified and a result of the lack of correct information. One can easily 
judge how remote he was from the Rgvedicage from the fact that he quotes 
a scholar, surnamed Kautsa, assaying that the Rk verseshave no meaning. 
There is, thus, no reason to hold Yāska as the final authority; and follow- 


310. X-75-5. (see footnote 9). 
311. ie.-in X-75. 
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ing the order of description in a verse? and the indications given by the 
other verses quoted above we must look for them in the north-west of the 
Jhelum and in the west of Kasmir. The Susomā would, thus, be the Sohan 
and the Arjikiya the Haro, the two eastern tributaries of the Indus in the 
north-west of the Jhelum. It may be objected, that in that case the order 
of description in that verse will be reversed, as Harois situated in the north 
of the Sohàn. But Sohàn is more obviously a corruption of Susoma and 
Haro of Ārjīkīyā than vice versa. Besides, as mentioned above, in two 
verses?3 the Susoma and the Susomà are mentioned before the Ārjīka and 
the Arjikiya. The Susomā would, therefore, be the more south-eastern i. e. 
the Sohan and the Ārjīkīyā, the more north-western viz. the Haro, the order 
of description in the verse quoted above being reversed in their case for 
some reason or other. Curiously enough the same alteration of order is 
found at the end of 6th verse, where the Krumu, with its tributary, the 
Mehatnu, is mentioned before the Gomatī, while the order of description 
there, is from north to south. Probably this change of order at the end of 
both the verses is intentional and due to some now obscure reasons. 

At present both these rivers join the Indus separately; but the verse 
shows the Arjikiya to be an independent and one of the seven main rivers 
of the country like the Ganga, the Yamuna etc., with the Susomā as its tri- 
butary in the same way as the Parusni of the Sutudri and Asiknr and 
the Vitastà of the Marudvrdhà and unlike the rivers mentioned in the 
sixth verse with which the Sindhu is said to unite one after another. 
Incredible as it may appear, thatis the position revealed by a natural inter- 
pretation of the verse. We have, therefore, to conclude that these two 
rivers ran a much more southerly course in Rgvedic days and, after uni- 
ting, passed over the area now occupied by the salt range possibly near 
Nammat in Miānvālī Tehsil (the small lake near which may be a remnant 
of their old course) and joined the Paravat sea somewhere in Bhakkar 
Tehsil. Unbelievable again as it may seem, this would indicate an alto- 
gether different slope in the country between the Jhelum and the Indus in 
the north of the Salt range in Rgvedic days from what it is today. We 
must, however, remember that the Salt range is not mentioned in the 


319. X-75-5. (see footnote 9). 
313. VIII-7-29 and 64-11. (see Chapter l, footnote 131 and 129 


respectively). 
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verses and the explanation may be that the hills of this range did not exist 
as high in those days, but were pushed up from the bowels of the 
Earth by the same forces which upheaved the bed of the Parāvat sea 
further south, as a result of which the slope in the area north of the range 
was reversed and the lower courses of Susoma and the Arjikiya were 
shifted north-westwards making them independent of each other and 


separate tributaries of the Indus. 
Section VII 
Tue SEVENTH GROUP 


This group was formed by the Sindhu and its tributaries and their 
aflluents of those days. 


The Sita or Sila and the Sunāsīra or Asitā. 


Some editions of the Rgveda insert another verse between the fifth and 
the sixth verses of X-75 as it stands in others. This verse mentions two 
other rivers called the Sita and the Asità, which are described as joining 
together. It isa palpable interpolation of a much later age at least in its 
present form and Sayana has not taken any notice of it for that reason. 
Now in the first verse of X-75, the rivers praised in the hymn are said to 
be ‘Saptasapta Tredhā'*!4 which is interpreted by some as twenty one, 
but literally translated means ‘seven three times seven’ i. e.t wenty-eight. 
The hymn, as it stands today without the spurious verse, gives only nine- 
teen names. In case the Sità and the Asità of this verse be added the total 
becomes twenty-one. Griffith and others have read two other names viz. 
the Sīlamāvatī and the Ūrņāvatī in another verse?15 to complete the num- 
ber twenty-one, which they understand to be the meaning of the expres- 
sion.*!6 But the verse does not show them to be the names of separate 
rivers, but either the adjectives or the local epithets of the Sindhu itself, 

314. wur act tat X-75-1 

315. =s fare: spear garai faradt gaat arferttadt i 

stadt gafa: dearer aud gam Adama X-75-8. 

316. i.e. ata ata dur | 
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which is the river praised in it. Besides, the above expression clearly means 
twenty-eight and not twenty-one. Itscems that originally there were more 
verses in the hymn giving the names of nine other rivers, including one 
containing two names between the fifth and sixth verses of present days. 
But they were lost and some one, who suspected the fact and knew the 
identity of the latter two rivers by some means or other, composed this 
spurious verse and inserted it in place of the lost one. If this explanation 
be considered feasible, then, following the order of description, the Sità 
and the Asità would be the two fairly big streams in the north of the Haro 
viz. the Dor (or Dori) and the Siran, which unite together and join the 
Indus near Turbelā in the Hazārā district. The verse does not show what 
course they followed in ancient days. 

There are reasons to believe that these two rivers are mentioned in 
another hymn of the Rgveda as well. The deities of a hymn of the fourth 
mandala?!? are Ksetrapati (lord of the fields), Suna, Sira (or the combined 
Šunāsīra) and Sità. Scholars have explained the first as agriculture per- 
sonified or the popular Genius Loci meaning either Rudra or Agni. But 
in one verse, the Ksetrapati is asked to pour waves full of honey as a cow 
gives milk and is said to be dripping honey like clarified butter.?!* Such 
expressions are generally used only for the seas and the rivers in some 
verses.3!9 In one verse the Sindhu is described as owning good fields.% 
The Ksetrapati of the hymn referred to above is, therefore, more likely to 
be the river Sindhu, which being the largest river is very freguently men- 
tioned in masculine gender. 

Šuna and Sira are supposed to be the deities or deified objects con- 
nected with agriculture, viz. Vayu or Āditya (i.e. the sun) according 
to Yāska, ploughshare and plough according to Roth and plough and 
ploughman according to Grassman. But in one verse the combined Šunā- 
sira is requested to irrigate the land with milk made in heaven.?** The 


317. IV-57. 

318. wum«rufa daha Tisay Tea | 
agai uafia......IV-572 1 

319. e.g. for Sarasvat sea in VII-96-5, for the Sarasvati in VII-95-2 
and for other riversin IX-74-6. 

320. grat fazia: 1-122-6. 

321. qarant ard gaai affa <=: TA: | gama fresa | IV-57-5. 
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milk made in heaven is obviously the water poured by the rain clouds and 
the deities which could irrigate the land with it will be some deified rivers, 
which would receive it in due course. 

Similarly the Sità is supposed to be personified furrow or husbandry, 
but in a verse the rsi speaks of milching or draining the milk-filled Sītā 
for ever and ever?22, The milk of the Sita would be its water as in the case 
of the Sarasvati in one verse??? and the milching or draining the irrigation 
of the land with it. 

The Sunasira (i.e. the combined Suna and Sira) and the Sita would, 
therefore, be the names of two rivers near the Indus and apparently of the 
Asitā and Sita of the spurious verse between the fifth and sixth verses 
already mentioned, 7. e. the modern Siran and Dor. The combination of 
the Suna and Sira (Sunasira) like the Vipātcutudrī (Vipās Sutudri), 
and Sarasvati-virapatni??! indicates that they united together before join- 
ing the Sità. The Šuna would, then probably be the Ünar or may be the 
Mangal, which joins the Sīran before the latter unites with the Dor. 

The Vibālī and the Vitasthānā. In one verse Indra is said to surround, 
restrict or dam the Sindhu, the vibālī and the Vitasthàna with his 
wonderful power or contrivance.*5 Literally translated Vibālī means 
one whose childhood has passed. Scholars have interpreted it to mean 
‘full of water’ or ‘the overflowing stream’, though Griffith has indicated 
the possibility of its being the proper name of a stream. Similarly, the 
Vitasthānā means stopping or being stopped and has been interpreted as 
one spreading her water over the land. Both these interpretations are un- 
natural and uncalled for. The words clearly appear to be the names of 
the two streams associated with the Sindhu, all three of which were kept 
restricted in some wonderful way. 'This definition fits in with the Indus 
and its two comparatively large upper tributaries viz. the Zaskar and the 
Syok (the Sauyook of Max Müller) in the regions of Baltisthān in 
Kašmīr territory. In that region they are very frequently obstructed by 
huge icebergs like the so-called Syok dam of modern times. It is, therefore; 


322. qqtadt ggU peret ATA, IV-57-7. 
323. yaaa Talat pfe rfe ST SET | 
«Taada yaa cqudd wur ggē agma VII-95-2. 
324. III-33-1 and VI-49-7 respectively. 
325. ga feed frames faaearaa erfa afe vor ēra maar IV-30-12. 
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very probable that the Vibālī and the Vitasthānā were the Syok and the 
Zāskār. 

The name Syok or Šauyook is very likely a corruption of the Sarhskrta 
Syavaki derived from the Syavakas, a tribe?? which might have lived in 
its valley in later days. 

The Sindhu. Reverting to the hymn referred to above?*7, we now come 
to the Sindhu, which is addressed as the main river in one verse328, 
It was, then, as now, the mightiest river of the land as stated in one 
verse.*9 In fact, it was recognised as ‘the river’ of the country as indicated 
by its name. Still, there is only one hymn less one verse? and a section of 
another hymn??!, where it is addressed as Ksetrapati, in its praise. The 
deified Sindhu is praised in many verses, but it is impossibletosay whether 
in these verses the word ‘Sindhu’ means the Indus river or a sea. The pro- 
babilities are mostly in favour of the latter. Besides, the word often means 
a river in general and not the Indus in particular. The only verses in which 
the word Sindhu may be taken to mean the Indus river with more or less 
certainty are: I-122-6, in which it is described as donor of gifts and owner 
of good fields??2; I-186-5 in which the rsi speaks of its coming like a mother 
nourishing her young one?; II-15-6, in which Indra is said to have 
turned its water upwards or northwards; IV-30-12, in which it is associa- 
ted with the Vibālī and the Vitasthānā and where Indra is said to restrict 
or dam these rivers with his wonderful contrivance; IV-55-3, in which it 
is deified; V-53-9 in which it is mentioned with several other rivers; VIII- 
19-3 in which Indra is said to drive it and other rivers like cars;334; VIII- 
20-25, in which it is mentioned with the Asiknī; VIII-26-18, in which 
it is mentioned with the Svetayāvarī and is said to have a golden path?:5; 
826. mentioned in VIII-3-12 & 4-2. 

327. X-75. 

398. X-75-6. (see footnote 34). 

329. s g a ara ferrea PRATAR qaq fee: | 

s quer dur fg semp s qertrmrafa frega ii X-75-1 

330. i. e. X-75. 

331. viz IV-57-1 to 3. 

332. JÄTTI 

333. Raja aaa afa fere 

334. 3« frd TATT vat ga TREA: | 

335. gaaaf: | 

16 
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X-64-9, in which it is mentioned as a mighty river together with the 
' Sarayu and the Sarasvati and X-65-13 and 66-11, in both of which it is 
deified, with the Sarasvati in the former and with others in both. Thereis 
not a single verse, including those in which it is uncertain whether the word 
Sindhu means the river Indus or a sea or river in general??5, in which it is 
praised or mentioned in such endearing terms as are used for the Sarasvatī 
in the verses quoted elsewhere. It was, thus, not revered and loved in the 
same way and to the same extent as the Sarasvati. It is quite clear that, 
though the rsi in one hymn337 describes the grandeur of the Sindhu in 
picturesque language, he does not express the same sort of sentiments 
towards it, as are shown for the great river of the south-east in many other 
hymns.338 This must be due to the fact that it was not the valley of the 
Sindhu which was known to be the earlier or the original home of the 
Arya religion and culture and the cradle of their earliest pioneers. From 
another verse??? its valley seems to have been famous for its horses, cars, 
cloth, wool, cordage, gold etc. 

As already stated, one verse?!? speaks of the Sindhu changing its course 
northwards. It would thus appear that in the earliest known days it ran 
more westerly in its upper course and, entering the Kašmīr valley, joined 
the Saryanàvat sca. Some verses read together?" probably refer to the 
same period, when large rivers brought their waters as a tribute to the 
Vajra (bone of Dadhici or horse's head) which was lying deep in that sea. 
But later on, it changed its course and skirted that sea and the mountains 
around it in the north-east as a result of some seismic disturbances in its 
valley near Leh. It then began to run in its present channel and, uniting 
with Trstama and others, joined the Paravat sea somewhere on the border of 
the Dera-Ismail Khan and Miānvālī districts below its confluence with the 
Gomati wherever that wasin the Revedic age. Its memory is still preserved 
in the Kagmir valley by a river, probably supposed to represent a part of its 


336. such as I-11-6, 27-6, 44-12, 83-1, 94-16, 95-11, 96-9 & 126-1 etc. 
337. X-75. 
338. e.g. VI-61 etc. 
339. X-75-8. (see footnote 315). 
340. dias farqufeorafaar gamma soa: d fata 
aad afadtfatagsaeaiam at wa gasa || IL15-6. 
341. ie. VIII-100-9 read with 1-84-13 & 14. 
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old course, being called the Sindhu and regarded as the most sacred river 
of the valley. 

The Trslàmd. In a verse the Sindhu is said to unite first with the 
Trstāmā, obviously with reference to the northern part of the Sapta Sain- 
dhava.?! The first river, which joined the Indus as it turns southwards 
and enters that part of the country, is the combined stream of the Ghizr, 
the Yàsin, the Askoman and the Hunzā rivers, known as the Gilgit. Itis, 
therefore, very probably the Rgvedic Trstama. 

The Susartu, (the north-western) Rasa, the Sveti, the Anitabhā and the Kubhā. 
The Sindhu is, then, said to unite with the Susartu, the Rasa, the Sveti, 
and the Kubha in that order in one verse.?!? But another verse gives 
the Rasa, the Anitabha, the Kubha, the Krumu and the Sindhu in that 
sequence.’ Thus, there are two rivers mentioned between the Rasa 
and the Kubba viz. the Sveti and Anitabha without any definite clue 
to judge which was nearer to Kubha except the resemblance in the last 
syllables between it and the Anitabhā which might indicate their 
neighbourhood. If that be accepted, the Sveti would be a river nearer the 
Rasā and the order will be the Susartu, the Rasa, the Sveti, the Anitabha 
and the Kubha from north to south. There could be no doubt of Kubha 
being the Kabul river called the Kophes or Kophen by the Greeks; while 
the Yrstāmā has already been identified with the Gilgit river. The 
Susartu, the Rasa, the Švetī, and the Anitabha, will, therefore, be the 
Daril, the Tangir, the Kandia and the Barandū respectively, which are the 
only noteworthy rivers joining the Indus from the north-west between 
Gilgit and Kabul. 

The Krumu, the Mehatnu and the Gomati. The Sindhu is, then, said to 
go to the Gomati and the Krumu, and the latter is said to unite with the 
Mehatnu.3i5 But as shown above?!6 the Krumu is mentioned just after the 
Kubha. Besides, the Krumu is more likely to be the Kurram in the north 
and the Gomati, the Gomal, in the south, as generally accepted than vice 
versa. The order of description is, therefore, reversed in the case of these 


342. qarat TAH Aaa AH | X-75-6. 

343. qual eared eur! ed fürs quam X-75-6. 
344. carfaaat gar BEAT “a: feat |” V-53-9. 

345. iet md Fecal K aifadaa X-75-6. 

346. in V-53-9, HAT AAT | 
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last rivers of the sixth verse as in the case of the Susomā and Ārjīkīyā, the 
last rivers of the fifth. 

The Mehatnu is mentioned in the instrumental case with the Krumu, 
It would, therefore, be a tributary of that river. Itis not mentioned again. 
The Kurram has got two fairly biggish tributaries viz. the Kaitu, which 
flows past Mātun, and the Toci with its affluent Mastor. One of these 
must have been known as the Mehatnu in the Rgvedic age and probably 
the former, as Mātun might have got its name from the Mehatnu in the 
same way as Kābul town from Kubhā. 

The Gomati is also mentioned in a verse in connection with the migra- 
tion of Nàrya.?!? 

The Švetayāvarī. The Švetayāvarī is mentioned with Sindhu in 
one verse.!$ The name suggests its connection with the Sveta, i. e. the 
modern Safed range. Itis, therefore, very likely to be the Kohāt Toī which 
rises in the Safed Koh and joins the Indus between the Kābul and the 
Kurram rivers. 

The Prayiyu, the Vayiyu and the Suvastu. These three rivers are men- 
tioned together?!? in a verse. This verse is described as very obscure by 
the scholars; but if, following the example of the Suvāstu, we accept the 
Prayiyu and the Vayiyu, to be the names of two rivers in the vicinity, all 
difficulties disappear. 

The Suvāstu is, of course, the Subhavastu of later days, the Soastos 
of the Greeks and the Svāt of modern times. This river, also known as the 
Usu in its upper course, rises near Palesar pass and, after uniting with the 
Panjakora, joins the Kābul river near Nisotha. As the rsi speaks of their 
ford35, it seems that the other two rivers also joined the Kabul river close 
by. They are, therefore, very likely to be the Bārā and the Tarim rivers, 
which join the Kabul river about 5 miles above and below Nisotha res- 
pectively, and may have joined still closer to the confluence of the Svāt- 
Panjakora with that river in Rgvedic days. 


347. Atal PIAT: HEAT HEATH | 


u aqfaa get mra fasefri VIII-24-30. 
348. VIII-26-18. 
349. VIII-19-37. 
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The Gauri. This river is mentioned in two verses.! It is described 
in a rather picturesque language in the former. It is said to cut its stream 
(into several channels) so as to appear desirous of having one, two; four, 
eight or nine feet and to be noisy and creating a thousand sounds in the 
atmosphere.**?* The latter verse describes Soma as living or present, i. e. 
growing, in the valley of this river.353 Itis, therefore, the modern Pañjakora, 
called the Guraus or Gourios (i. e. the Gauri) by the Greeks. The word 
Pafija i. e. the Sarhskrta Paīīca, probably carries on the tradition referred 
to in the former verse. The combined stream of the Svat-Paüijakora still 
divides into many channels before joining the Kabul river at Nisothā. 
The Paūjakorā (Pafica Gauri) also known as the Yarkhun rises from the 
Hindukush i. e. the Müjavat mountains, the Soma of which was highly 
valued. 

The Kusavā. A verse mentions a river called Kusava, which is said 
to have swallowed Indra when thrown into it by a young lady, but the 
waters of which were gracious to him and he came out at once.351 Tt seems 
that in the early days the cult of Indra was at first rejected by the inhabi- 
tants of the valley of this river, who might have had a young lady as their 
goddess or queen at that time, but was accepted later on. It appears to be 
the Choeus or Koeus of the Greeks and the Künar of modern days, which 
is a tributary of the Kābul riverin the west of Pafijakora. The word Kusava 
means one on or near which Soma is not well pressed. The Künar rises 
from the Hindukush (Müjavat) mountains. The Soma plant must have 
been growing at and near its sources as well as along its valley. But, as 
indicated by the mention of the throwing away of Indra by the young 
lady into its water, the Indra cult was not prevalent in its valley in ancient 
days. The pressing of Soma would have been either unknown, or if known, 
would not be considered proper by the Āryas because the juice was not 


being offered to Indra. 


351. I-164-41 and IX-12-3. 
359. Qafar qfserf qaraqa fatal aT qeu | 
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Section VIII 
Tur REMAINING RivERS 


So far, I have been able to trace and identify with more or less cer- 
tainty fifty-three rivers mentioned by names in the Rgveda. In addition, 
the Krsņāvatī is, as explained before, very likely to have derived its name 
from the Rgvedic Krsnas and would have, therefore, been probably 
known by that name in those days also. That makes the total fifty-four. 
We have, then, to trace and identify thirty-six or forty-five more streams if 
we accept the total number to be ninety or ninety-nine on the authority 
of three verses.995 As all the big streams have already been identified, these 
thirty-six or forty-five must be smaller affluents of the identified rivers and 
I have not been able to trace them if they are at all mentioned. 

As explained previously, there are seven names missing from one sec- 
tion.99 They could not possibly be the rivers of the south-east, as those 
omitted from that part of the country could not be mentioned in any subse- 
quent verse without breaking the order of description. It must be noted 
that the hymn was recited at Vivasvat Sadana, that the order of description 
is from south-east to north-west and that the smaller rivers of the south-east, 
such as the affluents of the Ganga and the Yamunā, the rivers of the second 
group, the tributaries and sister rivers of the Sarasvati, the Vipas and 
the other affluents of the Sutudri and finally, the Candrabhaga, a large 
tributary of the Marudvrdhā, are not mentioned; while even the smaller 
tributaries of the Sindhu and an affluent of the Krumu are mentioned. It 
seems that the rsi Sindhuksit Praiyamedha was a native of the south-east, 
who had gone travelling north-west and on return encompassed his know- 
ledge in the hymn and recited it at the chief centre of his part of the coun- 
try. That must have been the reason, why he did not consider it necessary 
to mention the rivers of that region in detail as the same would have been 
well known to his audience. It is, therefore, quite reasonable to suppose 
that the missing seven names were those of some rivers on the other side of 
the Sindhu and possibly of the affluents of the Kubhā, five of which are, as 
shown above, mentioned in other verses. The remaining two might have 


355. 1-80-8. I-32-14 and I.191-13. 
356. X-75. 
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been the Kalpānī and the Capriar, both of which join the Kābul river 
below Künar. 

It might be added that Rjiti, Eni, Rusita, Citra, Hiranyayayr, 
Ūrņāvatī and Silamavati mentioned in two verses??? and supposed to be 
the names of seven separate rivers by some scholars, do not appear to be 
so, but only adjectives or local epithets of the Sindhu, the river praised 
in those verses. 


357. X-75-7 & 8. dum 
dāt ed afeat af safe uu cafe | 
aac ARATATA AAT + faar agha aiat X-75-7, 
For the second verse see footnote 315, 
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THE BOUNDARIES OF SAPTA SAINDHAVA 


As far as I could trace, there is, in the Rgveda, no mention of any 
geographical features in the east of the Gangā and the Arvāvat sea, in the 
south of the northern Pāriyātras and the Sarasvat sea, in the west of the 
Parāvat sea and the western mountain ranges and in the north of the 
Mūjavat and the western Himalaya mountains. The Sarasvatī and the 
Sarayü of the Rgveda are the rivers of the south-eastern Sapta Saindhava 
and not of the Kandhar and Hirat districts of Afghanistan. Similarly, the 
Rgvedic Sarayü and the Gomati are not the rivers of Avadh (Oudh). 

The mention of the Kikatas! is taken by some scholars to mean that the 
rsi was acquainted with southern Bihār. The tribe might have lived in 
thatregion in later days, just as the Yadus lived in Mathura area and in its 
south-west right up to the western sea in the post-Rgvedic days. But, so far 
as I know, it has not been suggested by anyone for that reason (except of 
course Pargiter, who starts at the wrong end on the basis of the Purāņas) 
that western India was known to the Rgvedic Āryas. The mention of the 
Kīkatas in the Samhitā, therefore, does not mean that Bihàr was known to 
the Rgvedic people. The Kikatas being in fact the name of a tribe (Jana- 
pada) and not of a country, state, division or district in the modern 
sense of these words, the verse does not prove anything more than that 
they lived somewhere near the Kuésikas in Sapta Saindhava in the Rgvedic 
days. Nor does the mention of the Yaksus, in plural number, i. €. a tribe 
ruled by a chief named Yaksu? and his descendants imply any knowledge 
of the river Oxus (Aksu or Aksu) as suggested by some scholars. The 
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Yaksus together with the Ajas and the Sigrus lived in the east of the 
Yamunā. In one verse Indra, aided by the Yamunā and the Trtsus, is said 
to have subjugated the above named three tribes led by Bheda,' while in 
the other the Prthus and the Parsus are said to have gone east,5 to help 
Sudās against enemies led by Bheda.® The only aid that the river Yamuna 
could have given would be by letting the Trtsus cross it easily, just as the 
Vipà$ Sutudri are said to have done”. It is, however, probable that the 
tribe of the Yaksus migrated from the east of the Yamunā later on and 
settling in the valley of the Oxus gave their name to that river, whose main 
affluent is still known as the Aksu or Aksu, while Oxus is obviously the 
Greek corruption of the same name. This conjecture will be further con- 
firmed if, as is not unlikely, Badakhshis and their chief town and district 
Badakhshān derived their name from Bheda Yaksu. 

It has already been explained why the Arvāvat or the Pürvasea of the 
Rgveda could not be the so-called Gangetic sea of Das or the unnamed 
sea in Eastern India of Wells. There being no evidence whatsoever in 
the Sarhhità of the rsis knowing of any place in the north of the Müjavat 
(Hindukush) and the Himalaya mountains, the conjecture of Das that 
the northern sea about Sapta Saindhava was probably the sea of central 
Asia is unwarranted. 

The Sapta Saindhava country of the Rgvedic period, by which I mean 
the age when its physical geography was as described above and when the 
historical events mentioned in the verses took place and not when the 
Sarhhità was brought into its present form long afterwards, thus, comprised 
roughly of the northern parts of the Merath (Meerut) division and the 
Kumaon division of Uttar Pradesh, a good part of the Ambālā division, the 
Jalandhar, the Lahore and the Ravalpindi divisions and former princely 
Statesof prepartitioned Patijab except Bahāvalpur, the Jammu & Ka$mir 
State, the former North-West Frontier Province and the eastern parts of 
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Afghānistān. It was, therefore, bounded by the Arvāvat sea and the Tibet 
in the east Turkistàn in the north, the Persian Afghānistān and the Parāvat 
sea in the west and the Sarasvat sea and the northern Pāriyātras (or 
Arāvalīs) in the south. 

The truth of this view of the boundaries of Sapta Saindhava is borne 
out by the mention of Indra having killed all the enemies of Sudās Tritsu, 
the mightiest king of the Mānava Bharatas, in the east, west and north 
without a mention of the south.8 As will be shown, in its proper place, this 
refers to the campaign of general conquest,® carried out by Sudas Tritsu, 
after which he performed the usual horse sacrifice on *the best spot on the 
Earth.’ (i.e. Ilāspada) to proclaim his sovereignty over the whole country. 
It was as a result of this conquest that the name Bharatas came to be 
applied to the Aryas in India and Bharata Khanda and Bharatavarsa to 
their land later on. But, as mentioned at another place, the important 
events of the campaign were the defeat of the Simyus on the Sutudri and 
of the ten confederated tribes of the central and north-western parts of 
Sapta Saindhava on the Parusni in the north, of the Ajas, the Sigrus and 
the Yaksus across the Yamunā in the east, and of Yudbyamadi, probably 
the king of the Pūrus, in the west.!? The south and further east are no- 
where mentioned. It is inconceivable that the Bharatas had already con- 
quered the whole of the modern India to the south of the Northern Pāriyā- 
tras or to the east of the Ganga before the days of Sudās. The stories of the 
campaigns of the general conquest by the Pāņdavas in the Mahābhārata 
and of others in the same epic and elsewhere read quite differently. The 
only logical inference is that the remainder of the modern India was not 
a part of the same country with Sapta Saindhava and the Jambüdvipa, as 
it then was, was separated from Sapta Saindhava by barriers not easy to 
cross in those days. These barriers were the Sarasvat and the Arvavat seas 
with the then high ranges of the northern Pāriyātras between them and the 
Himalayas further north. Similarly the end of the campaign in the north 
after the defeat of the Yadus, the Turvašas, the Anus, the Druhyus, the 
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Matsyas, the Pakthas, the Alinas, the Bhalānases, the Sivas, and the 
Visāņins on the Parusni shows that the countries to the north of the 
Himalaya and the Hindükush and to the west of the western mountains 
were not known as parts of the Sapta Saindhava. It is, therefore, quite 
evident that the Sapta Saindhava, as described above, was looked upon as 


a country by itself and that the rest of later India was quite unknown and. 
unconnected with it. 
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THE GREAT CHANGE 


It may not be out of place to discuss here the events which affected the 
Sapta Saindhava radically and altered its surroundings and physical fea- 
tures at the end of the Rgvedic period to what they became since then. 
So far as I could trace, the first mention of these cataclysmic and seismic 
disturbances is found in Yajurveda!, where it is said that the Lord of 
Creation saw the Earth under water and, becoming Varāha, brought it 
up, cleaned it and spread it wide. This legend is mentioned in more 
elaborate forms in the Mahābhārata* and the Puranas, which leave no 
doubt that it originated in a deluge, as it is clearly stated that the Earth, 
the abode of all creatures, had sunk under water. The second event is first 
alluded to in Atharva Veda? which mentions Navaprabhrarhsana, as the 
place where the ship of Manu is supposed to have glided down with the 
fall of flood waters. It is described in detail in the Satapatha Brahmana! in 
the legend of Matsya, better known as the story of Manu's flood. It is 
alluded to in the Kāthaka? and is also found in much further developed 
forms in the later literature. There are, thus, two deluges mentioned in 
the early post-Rgvedic literature, when the land inhabited by the Aryas 
was invaded by extensive floods sub-merging the whole or at least a good 
part of the country, barring, of course, the highlands, hills and mountains. 
This is the only information that could be expected and is available in the 
early post-Rgvedic (the appropriate) literature. These floods are not 
described as due to downpour of very heavy and extensive rains. They 
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are always stated to be due to the rise of waters of the sea or ocean. They 
must have, therefore, been caused by the upheavals of seabeds. The 
Arvāvat sea appears to be the first to be affected. The first deluge is 
associated with Varāha, whose place is described as a sacred spot in 
Kuruksetra.* This place is identified with Barah (Barah Kalan) near Jind 
(Jayanti) on the southern border of the holy tract by local tradition as 
well as Cunningham." It is, therefore, most likely that the first deluge was 
due to an upheaval of the bed of the Arvavat sea and must have mostly 
affected the south-eastern parts of the country. The second deluge was 
apparently a much bigger affair. The story is too well known to need 
repetition here. It is described more frequently and in a much more 
elaborate manner in the later literature. It is associated with Manu, who 
stands for the whole race and the country. The flood, thus, appears to be 
more extensive and affected almost the whole of the country this time. It 
would, therefore, be due to the upheaval of the beds of the much bigger 
Sarasvat and Parávat seas i. e. the Ocean of the Rgveda. 

The effects of these tremendous and extensive cataclysmic and seismic 
disturbances on Jambüdvipa would, of course, have come to the knowledge 
of the Aryas afterwards and are appropriately described in the usual legen- 
dary and mythical forms in later literature, of which the Rāmāyaņa, 
and the Mahābhārata are the oldest. The latter deals with the whole 
story. Described in ordinary language, the first event was the depression, 
prostration or suppression of the Vindhyas or the Pāriyātras, which names 
in their wider sense, cover all the mountains of the central parts of India. 
Itis said that these mountains obstructed the path of the sun, i. e. the 
Ārya culture and religion. So the great rsi Agastya went to them with 
his wife and told them that he had to go to the south and wanted them to 
lower themselves so as to enable him and his wife to cross them and remain 
low till the couple returned, which they never did. Thus the mountain 
ranges got depressed by the strategem of Agastya. Obviously the extensive 
ranges must have got lowered as a result of some tremendous and violent 
seismic disturbances, but the event got fathered upon Agastya in legends— 


probably because his descendants led the first batch of Ārya explorers 
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across the depressed mountains to the southern country newly opened to 
them. The beds of the Arvāvat and then of the Sarasvat and the Parāvat 
seas must have been upheaved, causing the two floods in Sapta Saindhava 
as a result of the same disturbances which depressed the mountains of 
Jambūdvīpa. But the two events are not connected in the legends because 
they came to the knowledge of the Āryas at different times, the latter after 
the former had been associated with Varaha and Matsya and Manu res- 
pectively and after the explorations by the Agastyas. 

The next stage viz. the partial drying up of the upheaved beds of the 
seas, is related in the legend of Agastya drinking away the water of the 
Ocean and, according to one version, then urinating to refill it at least in 
parts. Itissaid that after Indra had killed Vrtrāsura, the latter's followers, 
called the Kalakeyas or Kaleyas, and indiscriminately described as 
Danavas, Daityas, Asuras or Raksasas, took refuge and began to live in 
ocean. They frequently attacked the Āryas and killed and devoured 
them. They are said to have attacked the asylum of Vasistha (north-east of 
Thānesar on the Sarasvati), of Cyavana Bhārgava (on the hill of Phosī 
near Nārnaul) and of Bhāradvāja (probably somewhere on the banks of 
the Anumatī) and devoured many Brāhmaņas living at those places. The 
Devas, then, approached the great rsi Agastya and, praising him for his 
past great deeds in dethroning the unorthodox Nahusa and depressing the 
Vindhyas, requested him to dry up the ocean. Agastya went to what is 
described as the immense watery waste and drank away all water render- 
ing the ocean bed waterless. The Devas, then, attacked the Kaleyas and 
killed many of them, while the remainder fled and took refuge in the lower 
regions (the south). 

The legend obviously originated in the drying up ofthe more upheaved 
parts of the bed of the southern (the Sarasvat) sea. TheMahābhārata men- 
tions the lake of Agastya near Puskara with Jambūmārga and Tandulik- 
asrama between them.? As already noted, a Purāņic version of the legend 
speaks of Agastya filling up the ocean with his urine i. e. salt water. The 
lake of Agastya may, therefore, be expected to be a salt one and fairly 
large in size. The even now fairly large and famous salt lake of Sambhar 
is situated not very far in the north of Puskara and on the Sapta Sain- 
dhava side of the Arāvalis in the south-eastern parts of the desert. The 
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presence of several smaller salt lakes, viz. those of Sargot, Rivasa, Kucavan, 
Didvana etc. in the immediate neighbourhood indicates that the lake of 
Sambhar was a much bigger lake in early days which has been gradual- 
ly drying up. As a matter of fact, as already stated, it was the remnant of 
the Ujjalaka sea, which is described as sand-filled (in other parts) and 
near which Dhundhu was killed by Kuvalagva Aiksvaku, an early pre- 
decessor of Rama as mentioned in the Mahabharata! and the Puranas. The 
Ujjalaka sea, in its turn, must have been the southernmost remnant of the 
Sarasvat sea. The last remnant, viz. the lake, must have been named after 
Agastya, because it was first discovered to the Aryas, by his descendants 
and the saltishness of its water must have given rise to the legend that it was 
filled by Agastya with his urine. The Jambūmārga [the path to the Jambi 
country, also mentioned between Cyavanāšrama (Hills of Dhosī) and 
Puskara in the Mahabharata?! which indicates that it was in the north of 
Puskara] would be the name of the easiest pass in the Aravalis between 
the lake of Agastya and Puskara, by which the first batch of Arya ex- 
plorers, probably led by the Agastyas, crossed these mountains on their 
way to Jambüdvipa. Puskara is described as the place where Brahma, the 
personified Creative Power of the Almighty, performed his austerities and 
is acknowledged to be the second most sacred. place in India after Kuru- 
ksetra, the ‘Northern altar of Brahma’ or Brahmāvarta. Barring Kuru- 
ksetra,it is the only place held sacred to Brahmā in the whole country 
and has a temple of that deity. There are caves named after Agastyas 
situated in the mountains nearby. It seems that the first Arya settlement 
in Jambüdvipa, which ultimately led to the birth of the later Hindü 
culture and race took place at Puskara and hence its importance is only 
next to Kuruksetra, the cradle of the Ārya race and culture, and above 
Naimisa, the third most sacred place in India.** It is thus clear that the 
legend has its basis in the desiccation of the more raised parts of the 
Sarasvat sea, which, after the superfluous water causing the deluge had in 
due course drained away south-west into the receded Paravat sea, got 
gradually dried up and converted into the great desert, barring the areas 
still occupied by the Trnabindu lake in the north-east, the Drumakulya 
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sea in the north and the Ujjalaka sea, also known as Agastya's lake, in the 
south. It must be some time after this stage that the first band of the Ārya 
explorers from south-eastern Sapta Saindhava led by the Agastyas crossed 
the desert and then the now lowered Arāvalis via Jambūmārga and 
settled at Puskara, the second and southern place sacred to Brahmā which 
may in a way be described as the birth-place of the later Hindü culture. 

The legend also shows that there was a war between the Aryas and the 
people of Jambüdvipa at that time. According to the story, the latter, 
imagined to be the descendants ofthe anti-Indra worship enemies defeated 
and turned out of Sapta Saindhava in earlier days, were the aggressors. 
It may be that the extensive seismic disturbances, which had elevated the 
beds of the seas and depressed the mountain ranges, had also submerged 
parts of Jambüdvipa into the Indian Ocean and the terrified refugees, who 
could manage to escape from those regions, and others infected with their 
terror rushed northwards on to the drying bed of the Sarasvat sea and 
invaded the Aryas of south-eastern Sapta Saindhava. The Aryas, too, 
must have suffered a lot during the floods, but, as soon as they could mus- 
ter strong, they attacked the Kāleyas of Jambüdvipa in the desert and 
drove them back to the south. The exploring band of the Agastyas may 
have been a sequel of the victory. 

The story of the desiccation of the sea, though a natural phenomenon, 
got fathered upon Agastya in the legends, because a descendant of his had 
headed the southern advance. There are reasons to believe that it was 
probably an Agastya, who had led the attack against Kaleyas. The 
Agastyas in due course pushed further south through the Vindhyas and 
gradually reached Daksina, where they are located in the Rāmāyaņa!? and 
where their head handed over the bow of Visnu, the emblem of Arya 
conquest, to Rāma Aiksvāku and bade him proceed further south to 
Paficavati. 

The Parāvat sea is not connected with any such legend, because it pro- 
vided no basis for it. All that happened was that as a result of the upheaval 
of its bed, the water after creating a deluge in the northern parts of the 
country drained away towards south and thus the sea got receded in that 
direction; while any depressions that were left got filled up in due course 
with the alluvia of the several rivers that began to flow over its old bed in 
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later days. As there is no third deluge mentioned, its bed must have got 
upheaved at the same timeas that of the Sarasvat sea. Ithasleftits memory 
in the name Sindhu Sagara for its old bed in the south-western Pafijab. 

As already stated, the legend of Varaha shows that the Arvavat sea 
was the first to be affected. But the Jambūdvīpa side of the story seems to 
have come to the knowledge of the Aryas at a still later period. It seems 
that volcanic activities continued in the east for a long time. Besides, that 
part remained marshy and uninhabitable for a still longer period. The 
Aryas could not, therefore, migrate on that side till a comparatively later 
age. The story has been converted into what is popularly known as the 
legend of the ‘Descent of the Ganga.’ It is described in both the epics, as 
well as the Puranas, but as it is connected with the Iksvakus, the Rama- 
yana version is likely to be of greater value!t. Itis said that Sagara Aiksvaku 
decided to perform a horse sacrifice and let loose the horse followed by 
his grandson Arnšuman. But Indra, disguised as a demon, came and stole 
the horse away. The king ordered his sixty thousand sons, i. e. his tribes- 
men, to go and catch the thief and bring the horse back. They went and 
searched for it in Jambüdvipa, digging all over the place and killing the 
Asuras, the Nagas, the Raksasas and animals living in those regions; but 
without avail. Finally they came to its north-eastern regions and made 
extensive excavations in that area. There they found Vasudeva (which 
means Agni and not Visnu as suggested by Griffith, because Krsna had not 
yet been born and, therefore, Visnu could not be called Vasudeva at that 
period) in the form of Kapila, with the horse standing close by. They took 
him to bea thiefand rushed on him. But the enraged Kapila burnt them all 
to ashes. Not getting any news from them for a long time, Sagara sent his 
grandson and heir-apparent Arnšumān to search for them and the horse. 
Arngumin, in due course, came to the place where the ashes of his kinsmen 
lay and also saw the horse roaming there. He was shocked at the sight. 
He wanted to offer the usual oblations to the dead, but found no water 
there. Then searching round he saw the brother-in-law of Sagara named 
who consoled him and suggested that he should try to bring the 
as to secure salvation for his uncles. 


e and told the mournful story to his grand- 
Sagara wanted to bring the 
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Gangā down but could not find any way to do so. He was succeeded by 
Arhguman, who, when his son Dilipa came of age, handed over the king- 
dom to the latter and went to the Himālayas and performed austerities for 
the rest of his life with a view to take the Ganga down. Butin vain. Dilipa 
too tried to find some way to achieve the object of his predecessors, but 
did not succeed. Then came hisson and successor Bhagiratha, who left his 
kingdom in the charge of his ministers and went to Gokarna (which could 
not possibly be the famous place of that name in the south on the Malābār 
coast, as suggested by Griffith, that region being absolutely unknown to the 
Aryas in the days of Bhagiratba, an early ancestor of Rama; but must be 
a place in the Himālayas near the sources of the Gangā as suggested by the 
Mahābhārata version) and procured the favour of Brahma. At the latter’s 
suggestion he prayed to Siva, who when propitiated, directed the Ganga 
to come down. The story then speaks of the proud Ganga being excited 
and filled with wrath at the imprudent suggestion and trying to whirl down 
Siva in its overwhelming tide to the lowest depths. But Siva held it on 
his head and kept it wandering about in his long and tangled hair, dense 
as the forests of the Himalayas, without its being able to find a way to the 
earth in spite of all its efforts, till its pride was tamed and it felt ashamed. 
In the meantime Bhagiratha again prayed to Siva, who then bade the 
Ganga to come out of his hair and descend into the Bindulake. The Ganga 
is, then, said to have divided into seven streams, three of which named the 
Hlādinī, the Pāvanī and the Nalini went towards east, three others named 
the Sucaksu, the Sita and the Sindhu went to the west, while the seventh 
followed the lead of Bhagiratha. Evidently the first three represent the 
affluents of the Brahmaputra, the second three those of the Sindhu and 
the seventh the Ganga itself. In the Mahabharata version the Ganga is 
said to divide into threestreams which are not named. Probably the author 
meant the same three biggest rivers of the country which take their rise 
about the same area. The other two rivers were roped in because the 
legend was tacked on to that of the drying up of the ocean, i. e. the Sarasvat 
sea which was continuous with the Parāvat sea and which has been mis- 
understood by later authors to mean Indian Ocean. But there can be no 
doubt that the original story referred to the Ganga alone. The poets then 
describe the further course of that river in the lower hills in picturesque 


language. In the Mahābhārata, it is said to run in a crooked and tortuous 
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course in place stumbling at others and covered with foam as its dress 
like a woman tipsy with wine. Thus it reached the Earth i. e. the plains 
and asked Bhagiratha to lead it on to the excavations, which he did. But 
before it reached them it is said to have flooded the sacrificial grounds of 
the great rsi Jahnu, who, getting annoyed, drank away all its water in one 
draught, but let it out through his ears at the request of the Devas. That 
is said to be the cause of its being known as Jāhnavī. Finally the Ganga 
reached the vast excavations near the ocean and flooded them, giving 
salvation to the sixty thousand Iksvākus whose ashes lay there. The 
river was then adopted by Bhagiratha as his daughter and came to be 
called the Bhāgīrathī. 

Goressio, as quoted by Griffith in his translation of the Ramayana,’ 
thought that the legend had reference to the volcanic phenomenon of 
nature, Kapila (one of the names of Agni, the deified fire) representing the 
hidden fiery force, which suddenly unprisons itself and bursts forth in vol- 
canic effects. That is the only logical conclusion that could be drawn from 
the legend, specially as Kapila is said to bea form of Vāsudeva i. e. Agni. 

It seems that Sagara (who had revived the fortunes of the Aiksvakus 
by defeating the Haihaya Yadus,!5 the conquerors of his father and the then 
overlords of Sapta Saindhava) sent his army to explore the new country 
(Jambüdvipa) beyond the previously upheaved and by then dry north- 


eastern parts of the bed of the Arvavat sea. But they were caught in the 


seismic disturbances that were still going on there and were burnt in the 


volcanic fire that burst out probably in the regions now occupied by 
Varanasi (or Kasi) area and southern Bihar. They might have fought with 
ons before the catastrophe took place. 


the people of the intervening regi 
ed the upheaval of the bed of the 


The earlier disturbances, which had caus 
Arvāvat sea and more so that of its north-eastern parts (which had caused 
the flood. of the Varāha, in south-eastern Sapta Saindhava), and the later 
ones, which killed the Aiksvāku army, appear to have depressed the land 
in the east and created deep and extensive pits in many places. They must 
have also killed a large number of people as well as animals of the affected 


ese results of the natural phenomena were also ascribed to the 
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army of Sagara. Its destruction, 


15. p. 59. 


16. Mahabharata, vana parva, P- 106 etc. 
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caused consternation amongst the Iksvakus, specially as they could not 
have considered themselves quite secure from their old enemies, the Yadus. 
They must have, therefore, decided to migrate eastwards away from the 
Yadus in the north-west as soon as possible. ArhSuman, the crown prince, 
was sent forthwith to explore the country, but, though the volcanic activi- 
ties had ceased, the state of the area must have been awful and the vision 
of the remnants of the dead must have frightened him. He would have, 
therefore, returned with an adverse report. The Iksvākus continued their 
efforts for several generations but failed to find a suitable place. The con- 
dition of the country would have naturally improved in course of time, 
the rains and the numerous rivers and rivulets, that flowed through it both 
from the north and the south, levelling the land and filling up the pits, thus 
making it suitable for human habitation. Then came Bhagiratha who deci- 
ded to make another effort along the course of the Ganga. The river was 
already there long before his time, as it is mentioned in the Rgveda. There 
could, thus, be no question of his bringing it down from the high regions of 
the Himālayas euphemistically described as the heaven. But this part of 
the story indicates that the Gangā did not flow much beyond the Himā- 
layas in early days i. e. the Rgvedic days. It may be that he decided to 
start (rom the very source of the river, or what is more likely, the legenda- 
rians roped in its upper course to complete the fanciful picture in which 
they painted therealstory. In any case, Bhagiratha followed it, leaving his 
ancestral kingdom in the charge of his ministers. The Bindu lake appears to 
be a large depression somewhere in the Himālayas along the upper course 
of the Ganga. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata’, together with the 
Bhāgīrathī nearby the hermitage of Nara and Narayana (Badrīnāth) and 
Maināka mountain. It probably got filled up long ago and cannot be traced 
now. Jahnu, who is said to have drunk up the water of the river in one 
draught, appears to represent a shallow but large depression in the later 
Kānyakubja area, the modern Kānpur district which is associated with 
the descendants of the Rgvedic Jahnu viz. the Kušikas, in later literature. 
This depression might have been a remnant of the old Arvāvatsea,like the 
Dvaitavana lake further west; or may have been created by the same forces 
which raised the bed of that sea further north. The description of the 
Ganga coming out of Jahnu's ears shows that the depression (which that 


17. Vana parva, CXLIV. 
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rnabindu lake in the case of the Sarasvatī before 
it could proceed further) extended far more south than north from the 
place of its emergence. It must have been filled up in due tirne by the 
alluvia brought down by the Gangā and the Yamunā, which later, though 
nowhere stated, must have fallen into it after the destruction of the north- 


river had to fill like the 'T 


eastern parts of the Arvavat sea. Bhagiratha would have easily crossed the 
Gangā and skirted the Jahnu lake in the north and then followed the Ganga 
along its left bank, till it fell into the sea covering the modern V. 


araņasī 
division, southern Bihār and Bangāl. This sea is said to have been in AR 
tence since zons back and is said to have extended much further in the 
north-west in earlier days. But it had receded a good deal and, according 
to the legend, it got extended upward again by the submersion of the land, 
supposed to have been dug up by the army of Sagara before they got killed 
by the volcanic fire there. Bhagiratha probably found the tract, later on 
known as Ko$sala, Avadh or Northern Kosala, in the north of the Gangā 
fit for habitation and it was probably in his time that the Iksvakus migra- 
ted from south-eastern Sapta Saindhava as a tribe and settled in that area. 
Thestory of migration of Videhas (Maithilas) in the Satapatha Brahmana!8 
also shows that the land in the east of the south-eastern Sapta Saindhava 
(the Sarasvati basin) was very marshy in early days after the Rgvedic 
period. Gradually it got dried up to the Sadānīrā river (the modern Gan- 
daki), the traditional boundary between Avadh and Mithilā; while the 
land to the east of that river remained marshy for a still further period. 
In course of time that area too got dried up and the Videhas settled there. 
These marshes must have been left by the seismic disturbances, which 
upheaved the bed of the Arvāvat sea, specially in the modern Merath and 
Bijnor districts and depressed the land further east, the Jahnu lake being 
probably the biggest of those depressions, as it is the only one mentioned 
by a special name. It may be, that like the Agastya lakein the south, which 
was first discovered to the Āryas by his descendants, the lake or marsh 
called Jahnu was first seen by the descendants of the Rgvedic rsi of that 
name, who might have led an exploring band either of Bhagiratha or 
one of his ancestors. 

These legends also indicate that the Gangetic sea of Das and the un- 
named sea covering the Eastern India of Wells could not have been very 


18. I-4-1-14 to 17. 
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far from Avadh and Mithilà (Northern Bihār), when the Iksvākus and the 
Videhas settled there at different times. 

"This interpretation of the legends is further confirmed by the fact that 
the Naimisa area in Avadh is considered to be the third most sacred region 
in India after Kuruksetra and Puskara.!? This must be due to the fact that 
it was known to be the second earliest Arya settlement in Jambūdvīpa and 
the first in its eastern parts. I have often wondered if the believers of the 
Arya migration to Sapta Saindhava from somewhere in the west or north- 
west and of the origin of Rk verses in the Kābul or the Indus valley have 
ever considered why Kuruksetra, Puskara and Naimisa have been regarded 
as the most sacred regions in that order and why no other place further 
north-west has been so regarded even in the early literature of the country 
undoubtedly composed before the Indian part of Afghanistan, the North 
Western Frontier Province and the Pafijab of prepartition India were 
conquered by foreign invaders. The only possible explanation is that the 
Āryas of Sapta Saindhava knew of no original home except Kuruksetra in 
the same country and the later Hindüs of no first settlements after emigra- 
tion from the original home except Puskara in the south and Naimisa in 
the east. 

I have selected the Kasi area or the Southern Bihar for the probable 
site of the destruction of sixty thousand Aiksvakus for two reasons. Firstly, 
because the site is said to be situated near the Ocean and the Gangetic sea 
of Dasand unnamed sea of Wells appears to have covered Southern Bangal, 
if not also Bihar, in those days. Secondly, because death at Kasi is sup- 
posed to ensure salvation by the Hindus, while the offering of oblations at 
Gaya in Southern Bihar by descendants is supposed to secure the same for 
the ancestors. These ideas may possibly have originated in the fact that 
the army of the Iksvākus was known to have acquired their salvation en 
masse after death in these areas when Ganga reached there. 

The legends of Varāha, Matsya, Agastya and the Ganga as well as other 
evidences quoted above, thus, prove that at the end of the Rgvedic age a 
series of tremendous and extensive seismic and cataclysmic disturbances 
took place, which upheaved the beds of the Arvāvat, the Sarasvat and the 
Parāvat seas together with the coastlands of Sapta Saindhava here and 
there, specially in the regions of the salt range and the lower valleys of the 


19. Mahābhārata, Vana parva, LX XXIII. 
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Pañjab rivers causing extensive floods in that country; and lowered the 
mountains and highlands of Jambüdvipa, possibly with the submergence 
of some of its parts in the Indian Ocean. After the draining of the flood 
waters, the well raised parts of the sea beds got dried or filled up with the 
alluvia of the rivers flowing through them and the two countries got united 
to form the India of later days. Thereis, therefore, no reason to be surpris- 
ed if we find the physical geography of the Rgvedic Sapta Saindhava 
quite different from that of the North-western India of later ages. 

The fate of the Saryanavat sea has already been mentioned. It was first 
reduced in size even during the earlier parts of the Rgvedic age by the 
alteration of the course of the Indus. Later legends (Nilamata) show it to 
have been burst and drained by Siva and then populated by a Kagyapa 
i.e. a descendant of the Rgvedic Kašyapa rsi. “This obviously means 
that the narrow and the shallow gorge, through which the then small river 
Vitastà came out, got suddenly widened and deepened as a result of some 
seismic disturbances in that region, and this was ascribed to Siva, the 
chief deity of the snow-clad mountains. 

Scholars like Max Müller have thought that the legend of Kasyapa or 
Kürma, mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana,” and in the much exagge- 
rated form in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, referred toa third flood?!, 
But it is not easy to imagine how the story of the churning up of the ocean 
to get precious things out of it may originally concern a flood. On the other 
hand it is easily conceivable that it originated in the draining away of a 
sca, whose emptied bed provided a home which has been more than once 
described as ‘the heaven on Earth,’ in different ages and by people of 
different nationalities and races. It may have, therefore, had its basis in 
the emptying of the Saryanavat sea or Satīsar known as the Kasyapa- (or 
Kasyapa) mira in later days. 

Some scholars have connected the legend of Varaha with the draining 
of the Satisar, because an area in the Kasmir valley is known as Bārāmūlā 
which, in their opinion, is a corruption of Varaha-Müla. But the legend 
explicitly refers toa deluge when the previously inhabited land had sunk 
under water. There is no evidence whatsoever to believe that the Kasmir 
valley was inhabited before it got converted into a lake. On the other 


20. VII-5-1-5. 
21. Max Müller: India, p. 133. 
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hand, the Rgveda shows that it was the Saryanávat sea before it dwindled 
down to Satīsar; while the Nilamata also proves that it was a huge lake 
before it got drained and populated. Besides, Varāha is associated with the 
southern border of Kuruksetra in the Mahabharata”? and, so far as I know, 
is not mentioned in connection with the Kasmir valley in any old litera- 
ture, though the land of the Kašmīras and the sacred region of Kasmira 
are mentioned in the Mahābhārata, in the descriptions of holy places. It 
is, therefore, unlikely that this legend had any connection with the bursting 
and draining away of Satisar which is ascribed to Siva. Bārā Müla of 
Kašmīr must have acquired that name in some other way. 

The oldest era, peculiar to Kašmīr and still current among the Pandits 
there, is what is known as the Saptarsi era. It started in 3072 B. C. and 
probably indicates the date of the occupation of the valley by the Aryas 
led by the Kasyapas or may be of the establishment of the first state there. 
It is, therefore, permissible to hold that the valley of Kasmir became fit 
for habitation by the 31st century B. C. and, therefore, the gorge of the 
Vitastà would have got widened and deepened some centuries before that 
date. 


22. Vana parva, LXXXIII. 
23. Ibid, LXX XII and CXX, 
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Abhimanyu, 100 

Abhiras, 83 

Abhiras, $üdra, 17 

Abhyāvartin Cāyamāna, 94; 95 

Ādarša, 25 

Adaršana, 25 

Adi-Badari Kunda, 71 

Ajas, 129 

Agastya, lake, 141 

Agastya, rsi, 26; 37; 133; 134; 
135; 136; 142 

Agastyas, 34; 36; 76; 134; 135; 
136 

Agni, 15; 28; 30;75; 95 

Ahur Mazda, 23 

Aik, river, 82; 107; 112; 113; 114 

Ailas, ruling dynasty, 31; 35; 93 

Aitareya Brahmana, 12; 65 

Ajas, 41; 130 

Aksara, river, 61; 74; 75 

Alinas, 131 

Amara, 72; 84; 89 

Ambumati, river, 69; 70; 79 

Améuman, 137; 138; 140 

Arhgumati, river, 47-50; 51; 69; 
75 

Angirases, 26; 34; 36; 46; 97 

Anitabha, river, 43; 96; 123 

Añjası, river, 97-101 

Anu, 93 

Anumati, river, 50-51; 52; 56; 61; 
75; 134 

Anus, 35; 130 

Apaga, river, 11; 62; 64; 65; 66; 
67; 68; 69; 70; 73; 79; 112; 
114 

Āpayā, river, 12; 29; 31; 62-64; 
65; 67; 68; 69; 70; 73; 79; 80; 
87; 90; 92; 95; 101 

Aramati, river, 61; 74-76; 77 

Arāvalī mountains, 26; 27 


10 


Ārcika Parvata, 49 

Arcismati, river, 76 

Arjika, mountain, 20; 21; 24; 115 

Arjikas, tribe, 115 

Ārjikīyā, river, 20; 21; 24; 25; 28; 
38; 40; 88; 115-118; 124 

Arrian, 102; 109; 112 

Aruna, 23; 78 

Arvāvat (or Pūrva), sea, 5; 8; 9; 
10-15;17;19;27; 41,45;46; 47; 
51; 89; 94; 128; 129; 130; 133; 
134; 137; 139; 140; 141; 142 

Aryas, 1; 4; 6; 12; 14; 15; 23; 27; 
41; 91; 92; 94; 125; 128; 130; 
132; 133; 134; 135; 136; 137; 
138; 141; 142; 144 

Āryāvarta, 25; 82 

Asan, river, 43 

Asikni, river, 38; 40; 88; 110-115; 
Mig wo ^^ 

Askoman, river, 123 

Agmanvati, 42-43 

Aégmi (or Assan), river, 43 

Asuniti, river, 52; 61 

Ašvins, 4; 9; 10; ll; 15; 17; 44; 
45; 46 

Atharva Veda, 25; 58; 61; 72; 132 

Atreya, clan, 45 

Atri, rsi, 35; 45; 46; 75 

Atri Bhauma, rsi, 45 

Atris, 34; 46; 76 

Ausija, king, 45 

Aušijas, clan, 46 

Avesta, 23; 39 

Ayu, king, 93 


Badakhshis, 129 
Bahlikas, 25 
Ban-ganga, 47 
Bara, river, 124 
Barandū, river, 123 
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Baudhāyana Dharma Sūtra, 81 

Beton, stream, 74; 77 

Bhagīratha, 138; 139; 140 

Bhāgīrathī, (Ganga) 139; 140 

Bhagirathi-Hugli, 16 

Bhakhda, river, 100 

Bhalanases, 131 

Bhanumati, river, 50; 76 

Bharadvaja, 76; 134 

Bharadvajas, 45; 75 

Bharata khanda, 130 

Bharatas, 12; 30; 33; 34; 35; 53; 
65; 92; 102; 130 

Bhāratavarsa, 130 

Bharati (also known as Mahi), devi, 
12; 34 

Bharati tirtha, holy place, 35 

Bheda yaksu, 129 

Bhrgu, rsi, 49 

Bhrgus, 30; 36 

Bhujjyu Taugra, 2 

Bias, river, 38;39; 82; 86; 89; 102; 
107; 108 

Bihat, river, 114 

Bindu lake, 138; 140 

Bolt, river, 57; 58 

Brahma, 94; 135; 136; 138 

Brahmaputra, 138 

Brahmāvarta, 32; 93; 94; 135 

Brhaddiva, river, 59; 61-62; 76; 97 

Brhaspati, 45; 75 

Brhaspati Angirasa, king, 45; 46; 
51; 52; 76 

Brisaya, 91 


Canab, river, 82; 86; 110; 111; 
112; 113; 114; 115 

Candra Küpa (or Candra Tirtha), 
49 

Candrabhaga, river, 111; 113; 126 

Capriar, river, 127 - 

Catang, river, 12; 42; 54; 55; 56; 
57; 59; 60; 62; 63; 64; 66; 68; 
69; 71; 72; 84; 85 

Caturanga, river, 68; 69; 70; 71; 
73; 84 

Cunningham, 13; 55; 41; 42; 47; 
48:51;53;54;56;59;60;62;64; 
65; 67; 69; 70; 71; 77; 79; 84; 
103; 107; 112; 113; 133 


Cyavana (Rgvedic Cyavana), sage, 
48; 134 


Dadhici, 19; 20; 23; 122 

Daivavata, king, 94; 95 

Daksa, 31 

Dand, river, 103 

D (T) ànghri, river, 79; 80; 96 

Darbhi, 23 

Daril, river, 123 

Das, 12; 31; 35; 53; 62; 86; 96; 
129; 141; 142 

Dasyu Abhiras, 17; 82 

Devašravas, king, 95 

Devavāta Bhārat, 30; 53; 94 

Dhosī, hill, 49 

Dhundahār, 17 

Dhundhu 17; 135 

Dhvasan Dvaitavana, king, 13 

Dilīpa, 138 

Dīptoda, holy place, 49 

Divodāsa Atithigva Bhārata, 58 

Divyā Paulomā, wife of Bhrgu, 48 

Dor, (or Porī), 119; 120 

Drapsa, King, 47 

Drsadvatī, river, 12; 14; 29; 31 ; 32; 
41; 42; 43;51;53-58;59; 60; 62; 
64; 65; 66; 67; 68; 70; 84; 88; 
92; 93; 95; 101 

Druhyus, 35; 93; 130 

Drumakulya, sea, 17; 18; 82; 83; 
88; 105; 106; 107; 135 

Duhan, river, 13; 49; 50; 51 

Dusyanta, 23 

Dvaitavana, lake, 13; 14; 18; 140 


Epics, on seven seas, 8 


Firoz Shah Tughluq, 42; 53; 56; 
57; 62; 71; 89 


Gadhi, rsi, 65; 66 

Gāndhārīs, 25 

Gangā of Mrgdhūmā, (Mandākinī 
Gangā), river, 67; 69 

Ganga, river, 5; 12; 14; 15;16; 22; 
26;40-41; 46; 79; 117; 126; 130; 
137; 138; 139; 140; 141; 142 

Ganga Sagara, 15 

Garonmana, mountain, 23 
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Garuda, 137 

Gauri, river, 125 

Gautama Āngirases, 76 

Ghaggar, river, 18;53; 63; 64; "795 
80; 83; 85; 86; 87; 90; 96; 97; 
98; 99; 100; 103; 108 

Ghārāh, river, 103 

Ghizr, river, 123 

Gilgit, river, 123 

Giri Gangā, river, 43 

Gokarņa, 138 

Gomal, river, 123 

Gomati, river, 117; 122; 123-124; 
128 

Gopavana Atreya, rsi, 110 

Goressio, 139 n 

Gotama Rāhugņa Angiras, rsi, 37 

Grassman, 119 

Great Mihràn, 84; 85; 86; 103 

Griffith, 61; 66; 80; 94; 95; 101; 
120; 137; 138; 139 

Grtsamada Saunaka-Bhargava, 
rsi, 22; 35; 76 

Gulf of Cambay, 86; 88; 89; 90 

Gulf of Kaccha, 86 

Gungū, river, 58; 75 

Gunes, tribe, 58 

Guni, river, 85 


Haihaya yadus, tribe, 139 

Hakdā, river, 103; 108; 109 

Hakra (Hakdā or Vahindāh), 
river, 84; 86 

Hara Berezaiti (Haraiti or Hara), 
mountain, 23 

Harayu (Harirūd), river, 97 

Hariānī, river, 103 

Hariscandrza, 66 

Hariyūpīyā, river, 94-96; 101 

Hāro, river, 20; 117; 119 

Havismati, river, 51; 76 

Hillibrandt, 96 

Himalayas, mountains, B3 153905 
41; 128; 129; 130; 131; 138; 
140 

Hindükush, mountains, 25 

Hiranyavati, river, 58; 65; 66; 68; 
70 

Hladini, river, 138 

Hunzā, river, 123 


Iksumatī, river, 92; 100; 101 

Iksvākus, 98; 100; 101; 137; 139; 
140; 142 

Ila, devi, 31; 33; 34; 35 

Ilāyāspada (also called Ilaspada 

or Ilaspada), town, 30-33; 35; 53; 
62; 63; 92; 130 

Indori, 47 

Indra, 5; 9; 15; 19; 22; 29; 33; 
39; 46; 94; 95; 98; 120; 121; 
125; 129; 130; 134; 137 

Indus, river, 4; 5; 11; 16; 22; 25; 
38; 43; 61; 82; 84; 85; 86; 89; 
90; 91; 93; 117; 119; 120; 121; 
122; 193; 124; 143 

Trāvatī, river, 112 


Jāhnavī, (Gangā), 139 

Jahnu, lake, 141 

Jahnu, rsi, 139; 140 

Jamadagni, 36 

Jamadagnis, 34 

Jambūdvīpa, 47; BOSS SSS AS 
135; 136; 137; 139; 142; 143 

Jambūmārga, 135, 136 

Janamejaya (111), king, 100 

Jayāditya, 72 

Jayantā devi ki nadī, river, 99 

Jhelum, river, 25; 39; 82; 86; 110; 
111; 114; 116; 117 


Kabul, river, 124; 125; 127 

Kaitu, river, 124 

Kālakeyas, (or Kāleyas), 134; 136 

Kalla, 6 

Kalpani, river, 127 

Kamyaka, forest, 14; 18 

Kaficanaksi, river, 78 

Kandia river, 123 

Kanvas (adopted Angirases), 34; 

Kapila, 137; 139 

Karafija, king, 58 

Kasāvantī, (also Kasāvatī), river, 
48 

Ka$yapa, clan, 21 

Ka$yapa (or Kūrma; legend) 143 

Kašyapa rsi 143 

Kasyapas, 34; 76; 144 

Kāthaka, 132 
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Kausiki, river, 60; 64; 65-67; 68; 
69;70 

Kautsa, Scholar, 116 

Khand, river, 73; 74 

Kikatas, tribe, 128 

Kohāt Toi, river, 124 

Krsna Draupadi Paiicali, 50 

Krsņa Dvaipayana Pārāšara 
Vasistha (popularly known as 
Vedavyāsa or briefly Vyāsa) 49 

Krsna, dynasty, 47 

Krsnà, queen, 49 

Krsnas, 75 

Krsņa Vasudeva Varsneya- 
Yadava (The Lord Krsna) 50 

Krsnavati, river, 13; 48; 49; 50; 
51; 126 

Krtvas, 20; 115 

Krumu, river, 43; 96; 117; 123- 
124; 126 , 

Kubha, river, 38; 43; 96; 123; 126 

Kuhū, 58 

Kulisi, river, 97-101 

Kumāra Koti, 83; 87 

Kurram, river, 123; 124 

Kuruksetra, 23; 32; 49; 53; 54; 
56; 59; 63; 64; 65; 66; 67; 68; 
69; 70; 71; 74; 79; 81; 100; 133; 
135; 142; 144 

Kurus, 100 

Kusava (Choeus, Koeus, Künar) 
river, 125 

Kušikas, 140 

Kutsa, king, 46; 97; 98; 101 

Kuvalayasva Aiksvaku (also known 
as Dhundhumara), 17; 135 

Kuyava, king, 97; 98 


Lake of Agastya (Sambhar); 18 
Lātyāyana $rauta Sütra, 81 
Lüdwig, 61 

Lūnī, river, 79 


Macchuvālī, river, 103 

Madhušravā, river, 60; 67; 68; 69; 
70 

Mahābhārata, 11; 13; 14; 16; 17; 
18; 19; 23; 32; 33; 38; 48; 49; 
53; 57; 58; 60; 62; 64; 65: 67; 
69; 76; 77; 78; 80; 81; 82; 83; 


84; 86; 87; 88; 89;94; 100; 108; 
109; 112; 130; 132; 133; 134; 
135; 138; 140; 143; 144 

Mahāmatī, river, 76 

Mahāvrsas, 25 

Mahismati, river, 76 

Mairíaka, mountain, 140 

Mānava Bharatas, 39; 130 

Mānava Dharma Šāstra, 81; 109 

Mānavas, 31 

Mangal, river, 120 

Manoramā, river, 78 

Manu, 91; 335 39; 92: 192 moon 
134 

Manusa, (town and river), 30-33; 
53; 62; 63; 92; 93; 94 

Manusas, tribe, 31; 39 

Mārkandā, river, 72; 76; 77; 78; 
79; 96 

Marshall, Sir John, 85 

Marudvrdha, river, 28; 38; 40; 88; 
110-115; 116; 117; 126 

Maruts, 45 

Maruvardhvan, river, 111 

Mastoi, river, 124 

Matarisvan Bhargava, 33 

Matri, 79 

Matsya, (legend of; Manu’s flood) 
132; 134; 142 

Matsyas, 50; 131 

Max Müller, 3; 6; 120; 143 

Medhyatithi Kanva, rsi, 44 

Mehatnu 117; 123-124 

Mūjavat, (Hindükush) mountain, 
25; 125; 128; 129; 131 

Mūjavats, tribe, 25 


Nabhaka Kanva, rsi, 39 
Nahusa, king, 92; 93; 134 
Neb river, 13; 14; 48; 50; 51; 56; 


Naimisa, 135; 142 
Naīvāl, river, 88; 104; 105; 106 
Mapte lake, 12; 14; 47; 48; 


Nal, 89; 90 

Nalini, river, 138 

Nara, river, 84; 85; 90; 103; 108; 
Nara and Nārāyaņa, (Badrinath), 
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Nārya 124 

Nilmata, 21; 23; 143; 144 
Nili, river, 103 

Nisadas, king, 82; 83 
Nürni, river, 103 


Oghavati, river, 78; 79 

Oromenus, 26 

Oxus (Aksu or Aksu) river, 128; 
129 


Pakthas, 131 

Paficavati, 136 

Paficavirhga Brahmana, 81; 109 

Pāņdavas, 13; 14; 18; 130 

Paiijakorà (also known as yarkhun) 
river, 124; 125 

Panini, 72 

Panis, 26; 41; 45; 46; 51 

Parasara$rama, 49 

Parāvat (or Para), sea, 2; 5; 8; 9; 
10; 15-16; 17; 18; 19; 26; 28; 
29; 83; 88; 94; 107; 110; 114; 
115; 117; 118; 122; 128; 133; 
134; 135; 136; 138; 142 

Pargiter, 128 

Pariksit (11), king, 100 

Pāriyātras, northern, (or Arāvalīs) 
mountains, 8; 13; 14; 15; 26-27; 
46; 47; 48; 128; 130 

Parnaya, king, 58 

Paršu, 93 

Paršus, 93; 129 

Parusni, river, 28; 38; 40; 88; 
102-110; 112; 114; 115; 116; 
117; 130; 131 

Patiālī, river, 97; 98; 99 

Pavana, lake, 63; 69 

Pavani, river, 138 

Phalakī, forest, 64 

Pischel, Scholar, 34 

Pravara, rsi, 46 

Prayiyu, river, 124 

Prthu, king, 95 

Prthus, 92; 129 

Purāņas, 8; 17; 26; 86; 100; 128; 
132; 135; 137; 143 

Purānī, river, 84 

Pūru, 93 

Purūravas, king, 93 


Pūrus, 35; 93; 130 
Puskara, 134; 135; 136; 142 


Rāgā, river, 76 

Raka (or Raksi), river, 11; 54; 56; 
58-61; 62; 63; 68; 69; 75; 97 

Rāma 36; 66; 135; 138 

Rāma Aiksvāku, 17; 18; 49; 87; 
107; 136 

Rama Dashrathi, 66 

Ramahradas, 93 

Rama Jamadagnya-Bhargava 
(Parašu Rama) 49; 58; 93 

Ramayana, 11; 17; 65; 66; 72; 82; 
92; 100; 101; 133; 136; 137 

Rann of Cambay, 86; 88; 89; 90 

Rann of Kaccha (Cutch), 79; 85; 
86; 88; 89; 90; 102; 109 

Rasa, river, 11; 43; 47; 96; 123 

Rauma, mountain, 26 

Raupyā, river, 57; 65; 66; 67; 69; 
93 

Raverty, Major, 85; 86 

Rāvī, river, 39; 82; 86; 102; 104; 
107; 112; 113 

Rcīka (Bhargava), 49 

Rgveda, 6; 8; 12; 21; 25; 26; 32; 
38; 44; 65; 66; 67; 69; 74; 89; 
91; 92; 93; 96; 98; 107; 110; 
118; 119; 133; 140; 144 

R K. Verses, 7; 26; 28; 31 

Roth, 119 

Rsis, 4; 16; 21; 26; 91 

Rudra, 119 

Rudra Koti, 93; 87 

Ru$amas, tribe, 26 


Sadadeni, (or Nakti), river, 71; 
72; 73; 77;100 

Sadanira, river, 141 

Sagara Aiksvaku, 137; 139; 141 

Sahbi (Sāyabī or Savi), river, 13; 
JA ONE 

Sakuntala, 23 

Salt range, mountain, 8; 15; 22; 
955 UL 

Salya, 77, 78; 82 

Sambhar, lake, 134; 135 

Sannihati, lake, 19 

Saptarsi, era, 144 
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Sapta Saindhava, 1; 6; 8; 9; 12; 
15; 17; 20; 21; 32; 36; 38; 39; 46; 
52: 70; 76; 93; 95;96; 111; 123; 
198-131; 132; 134; 136; 139; 
141; 142; 143 
Sarasvat, sea, 8; 9; 10; 16-18; 26; 
27; 28; 99; 47; 56; 61; 63; 80; 
83; 87; 88; 89; 101; 104; 106; 
107; 114; 116; 128; 130; 133; 
134; 135; 136; 137; 138; 142 
Sarasvatī, devi, 34 
Sarasvatt, place, 35 
Sarasvatī, river, 12; 14; 16; 17; 18; 
29:99: 82; 98; 39:40; 52; 59; 
54; 55; 57; 58; 59; 61; 62; 63; 
66; 68; 69; 70-94; 95; 96; 97; 
100; 101; 102; 103; 106; 107; 
108; 109; 116; 120; 122; 126; 
128; 141 
Saravati, river, 72; 73 
Sarayu, river, 29; 80; 87; 96-97; 
. 101; 122; 128 
Sardanda, river, 72; 100 
Sarmā, 46 
Saryanavat, mountain, 24; 26; 115 
Šaryanāvat, sea, 8; 10; 19-23; 24; 
355 114; 115; 122; 143; 144 
Šasayāna, holy place, 83 
Satisara, lake, 21; 22; 23; 143; 144 
Satluj, river, 39; 82; 85; 86; 89; 
102; 103; 107; 108; 109 
Satapatha Brahmana, 13; 14; 31; 
66; 141; 143 
Satyavatī Kausiki, 65; 66 
avistha, king, 110 
Sayana, 19; 116; 118 
Sesa, 94 
Sigrus, 41; 199 
Sīlamān 25 
Sīlamāvatī, river, 118 
Simyus, 130 i 
Sindhu, river, 4; 15; 22; 25; 28; 
37; 40; 43; 80; 82; 84; 85; 87; 
88; 89; 91; 96; 97; 103; 114; 
116; 117; 119; 120; 121-193; 
124; 126; 138 
Sindhu Sāgara, 15; 137 
Sindhuksit Praiyamedha, 37; 126 
Sinivali 58; 75; 76 
iphā, river, 97 


Sira, deity, 119 
Siran, river, 119; 120 
Sirindhi, river, 97; 98; 99; 100; 
101 
Sītā (or Sitā), river, 118-121; 138 
Siva, 21; 138; 143; 144 
Sivas, 131 
Sivalikas, 43 
Sīvan, lake, 14 
Sohàn, river, 20; 117 
Som, river, 71 
Soma, river, 58; 76 
Srñjaya Daivavāta, king, 95; 96 
Stein, 111 
Sucaksu, river, 138 
Sudas Trtsu 31; 41; 66; 95; 107; 
108; 129; 130 
Südra Ābhiras, 82 
Sukhnā, river, 97; 98 
Sulemàn, mountains, 8; 25; 82 
Suna, deity, 119 
Sunaka Bhargava, 76 
Sunakas (adopted Bhrgus) 34; 76 
Šunāsīra (or Asita), 118-121 
Sünrtà, river, 52 
Suprabhā, river, 78 
Surenu, river, 78 
Susartu, river, 43; 123 
Susoma, mountains, 20; 21; 24; 
117 
Susomā, river, 20; 21; 24; 25; 40; 
88; 115-118; 124 
Sutambhara Ātreya, 45 
Sutudri, river, 17; 28; 38; 39; 40; 
88; 95; 101; 102-110; 115; 116; 
117; 126; 129; 130 
Suvastu (Subhāvastu. 
Svat), river, 124 
Svarņavatī, river, 67; 69 
Sveis (Safed range), mountain, 
24 
Švetayāvarī, river, 124 
veti, river, 43; 123 
yāvakas, tribe, 121 
yavasva Atreya, rsi. 45 
Syok, river, 120; 121 


Soastos, 


Tagaurī, river, 97; 98; 99 
Taksaka, king, 100 
Taksaka Nāgas, 100 
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Taksakas, clan, 100 

Tangauri, river, 99 

Tangīr, river, 46; 123 

Tarim, river, 124 

Tīmūr, 107 

Toci, river, 124 

Triganku, 66 

Trnabindu, lake, 14; 18; 63; 80; 
83; 87; 135; 141 

Trstāmā, river, 122; 123 

Tugra, king, 98 

Turvaša, 93 

Turvašas (or Turva$us), 35; 95; 96; 
130 


Ujjàlaka, sea, 17; 18; 135; 136 
Umlā, river, 96 

Ünar, river, 120 

Urnavati, river, 118 

Ušijas, 45 

Utbī, Muslim historian, 84 
Uterine Bhárgavas, 76 


Vadhryašvas, 34 

Vadhüsara, river, 48; 49; 50 

Vāhikas, clan, 100 

Vainyas, 36 

Vaišvānara, 10 

Vaitahavyas, 36 

Vaitarani, river, 67-69; 70 

Vājasaneyi Samhitā, 74 

Vār, river, 90; 100; 101 

Varāha, 132; 133; 134; 137; 139; 
142; 143; 144 

Varuna, 4; 61 

Vasistha, rsi, 5; 36; 74; 75; TS VIR 
134: 

Vāsistha Dharma Sūtra, 25; 82 

Vasisthas, 34; 36; 76 

Vayiyu, river, 124 

Vāyu, 119 

Vedas, 6 

Veth, river, 114 

Vibālī, river, 120-121 

Vibhva, 61 

Videgha Mathava, 66 

Videhas (Maithilās), 141; 142 

Vimalodakā, river, 78 


Vinagana, 17; 25 

Vindhyas, 26; 133; 134; 136 

Vipās, river, 28; 88; 101; 102-110; 
115; 116; 126; 129 

Virapatni, river, 29; 92; 97-101; 
103 

Višālā, river, 78 

Visāņins, 131 

Visnu, 136 

Višvāmitra, Kaušik, rsi, 11; 12; 
30; 36; 65; 66; 77; 102 

Vigvamitras (or Kušikas), 34; 36; 
76 

Vitastā, (Rgvedic name of the 
Jhelum river) 21; 22; 38; 39; 
40; 110-115; 116; 117; 143; 
144 

Vitasthana, river, 120-121 

Vivasvat, the father of Manu, 33 

Vivasvat Sadana, town, 33; 126 

Vouru Kaša, 23 

Vrchīvats, tribe, 94; 95; 96 

Vrtrāsura, 134 


Wadia, 86 
Wells, H. G., 12; 129; 141; 142 
Wilson, 94 


Yadu, 93 

Yadus, 35; 128; 130; 140 

Yajñiya, river, 16 

Yajurveda, 132 

Yuksu, king, 128 

Yaksus, 41; 128; 129; 130 

Yamas, (or Yimas), 23 

Yamunā, river, 5; 13; 14; 15; 22; 
23;96;40; 41; 42; 43; 47; 48; 
51; 52; 55; 116; 117; 196; 129; 
130; 141 

Yār-Badrī, river, 71; 72 

Yasin, river, 123 

Yaska, 39; 116; 119 

Yavyāvati, river, 94-96; 101 

Yayati, king, 92; 93 

Yudhyamadi, 130 


Zāskār, river, 120; 121 
Zimmer, 80 
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